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ABSTRACT 

Presented as a practical guide and reference £or 
reexamining or restructuring general education programs, this volume 
examines the aims of and rationale for general education at selected 
campuses and focuses on the process of curriculum reform at the 
campus and system levels. The 10 chapters are: (1) "General Education 
in the Heartland: Black Hawk College," by Dorothy R. Martin and 
Sheila Lillis; (2) "General Education at Broome Community College: 
Coherence and Purpose," by Richard M. Romano; (3) "Bunker Hill 
Community College: A Common Experience for Lifelong Learning," by 
Malinda M, Smutek; (4) "General Education at Jefferson Community 
College: Accountability and Integrity," by Patrick Ecker and Diane 
Calhoun-French; (5) Miami-Dade Community College: Applications at the 
WolEson Campus," by Eduardo J. Padron and Ted Levitt; (6) "The 
Minnesota Model for General Education," by Nancy Register Wangen; (7) 
"The Piedmont Virginia Community College Experience in General 
Education," by Deborah M. DiCroce and David R. Perkins; (8) "The 
General Education Core at Shoreline Community College," by Marie E. 
Rosenwasser; (9) "Concluding Remarks," by George Higginbottom, 
discussing the eight models presented above in a historical context 
of general education reform movements; and (10) "Additional Sources 
of Information," by George Higginbottom and Richard M. Romano, 
providing an annotated bibliography of sources related to community 
college civic, communication, critical thinking, ethics, 
multicultural, and mathematics and science insti uct i on . (KP) 
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Editors' Notes 



Much of ihe liieraiure on the lopic of general education ai ihe community 
college is concerned with its curricular evolution and delmition and vviih jus- 
tifications for iis inclusion in degree programs. Although the contributors to 
this volume of New Directions comment incisively upon general education s 
aims and rationale,. their focus is on the process of curriculum reform at the 
campus and system level. Curriculum leaders at seven community colleges and 
one, community college, system chronicle their experiences with general edu- 
cation reform. Through these narratives, ve have sought to provide a practi- 
cal guide and reference for those seeking to reexamine or restructure their own 
general education programs. \Vc hope that the eight represeniati\-e models pre- 
sented in this volume will pro\'ide others with a clearer picture of how general 

""Tdiicaiionls aciuatly u'nd^ college level. 

The programs are presented in alphabetical order Each contributor was 
asked to use a standard formal. Included are brief descriptions of each college. 

• 'Tncluding-iis Tnterhal culture and environ memarconsiraiiiis: thergeneral 
education program, its aims and evolution: implementation and assessment 
-pi-oblems:-and a t-enective appraisal on lessons learned. The final- chapter. Con- 
cluding Remarks, discusses the intellectual foundations of the general educa- 
tion movement and appraises the eight models presented in this volume in 
light of contemporary general education trends. 

Distinguishing Features 

' The one prerequisite for inclusio-; in this volume wils that a college's general 
education program had to be comprehensive. Programs were considered com- 
prehensive if general education goals wore incorporated into all an insti- 
tutions degree programs. Beyond this, as you road these narratives, you will 
find both similarities and differences among them. We have found the fol- 
lowing features of the curriculum change process at these mstitutions espe- 
cially interesting: 

Black Hawk Clommunily C(^llege tlllmoisV ilie IVVCl'M process as a means of 

tlehning ani.! clanlying-gencrdLeducaLian.goals..atid_cn!iiu:tng laculiy .o.vvacr- 

ship -^1 the program 

Broome Community Coilcge (Kew YorkV the role ol co-curncular program- 
nVing in reinforcing and exiehding cufricular learning as well as'the promi- 
nence of civic educaiion 

Bunker Hill Community Colloi;c (NLh5;u IniscU.s'k' their close atteniion lo a fully 
p.irU(.ipali\v process an^l planning lor assessment 
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Jefferson Community College (KeniuckyV how sysiennvidc competencies are 
imnslaied into particiikir course and curriculum require men is for conimu- 
niiy college studenis 

Miami-Dade Communiiy College (.rioridaV the Wolfson campuss ihcmdlicaliy 
miegraiive models and iheir incorporation into the general education core 

Minnesota Communiiy Colleges: hoih ihe sailc of the commiitnetu io ihe par- 
ticipative process and the painstaking, sysicmwidc spccilication of goals and 
competencies 

Piedmont Communiiy College (X iigmiaV iheir sticcess in garnering gram 

money in support of general educanon reform: in pnriicular. a National 
" "IZndowmenL for the Humanittcs-funded iaterdisciplLuan humanities course' 
Shoreline Community College (.WashingionK the twenty learning outcomes 
" "and. especially, the curriculum and mstructional design rhat incoiporatc«r 
- learn m"g CO mm unities tmd integrated studies , . . 



Melhod of Selection 

..Wc selected eight comprehensive general education programs lor vncitision. 
in this \-'olume using the followmg approach. First, wc sent letters to e\'er\' 
-public and private Lwo-year collegcm the Uniied States. Jnviiing each ivj suh-. 
mii .a description of their program lor consideratitMi, We received more than 
live hundred responses. Second, letters were sent to all state community col- 
lege ofhces, inviting insiituiiona} nominations. We also asked researchers in 
the field for their nominations. Last, we searched ihe literature on comnumiiy 
':ollege general education lor iikely candidates. 

. . From, these responbcs we, compiled, a. Li:jl ol cighly-seveii colleges that 
claimed to have comprehensive general education programs. Suh.^cqtieiitly. wc 
reviewed the materials provided and selected for inclusion the colleges con- 
lamed iii this volume fn ihe seleciicMi ol institutions wc haw aiieiiipied to pixi- 
vide some geograpliical duersity. as well as variety in both programs and 
contmunily college governance annngcments. No doubt wc have omitted 
many worthy and interesting programs in limiting tho.<e prohled tt» eight, but 
we aiv very pleased to present lo our ci^lleagues engagcTl in general education 
Lurriculum reform this group ol exemplary models. 

Cicorge Hii:ginboiu>m 
; Rlcli'aix1"\rT^"(MiiaiTor~ 
. hdiLoi?: 

(Il H/tiiJI.vHi '/ f'''M iv(/i*(ni ('/ the niwsion of /.i/ictui .Aifv uml Rt hurd ( 

ai Ihoomc (.('MiMinMi/v College in Bmyluimion. Sew York I ic is a joundiu\:^ nienilvi 

Kind piM ;^/esii/i-/u oj ll\c ('■«>j)ii>iiinifv C*>l/iy,e Cn ncial l-Juniiion /\ss<»i lalum. 

Rh ffAf</> M. Ri'\f\\i> IS pio(c<<ot ol i\on\m'u< and /I'n^: nnic (iVmckiI l-.diuaiion 
.S'hvnnt; OfM/iji/^N- nieni/>cf ai Hroonu ( (unnui/M/v c (>/fegi* He h aho the </ife»for 
()/ the hwimiic joi ( iJuiniuuih (.'i>/lii;i' R< >ei/M/}. 

8. 



{i\:K'ncf\il cMuuiiou. The >:oUc^ii- u^^d a OAO^M pn\ c« 
iluiih hlcntify the dcsh-'d i^uh omcs i?/ v;i ncri{/ cdUi.iHion jor 
iill dcy^icc y^nidiiiHcs 



General Education in the Heartland: 
Black Hawk Collejge \ 

Dorothy R. Martin, Shcihi Liliis 

Rl.u l< jlaw k c.olloec i> localocl in \hc iicanianti o[ ihc upper Missi^^sijipi \alloy 
"in "iVv^>nh\\ isicrn flliiiois. The disinci co\'OT? 2AM squarc milcs and serves 
aj^proxiniaie!} 7.'jOO >^ludenl^ lor an ri li of 4. 100 per seniesich Black Hawk 
( ollece operaio- iwo eaiupu<es — a ruial eanipu.s iii Kewanco and an urban 
eaiupus in \l(»line 1 he eolk\i;o i^poned in i'-Ht^ a,>an exiension dI ihc Univer- 
^lu ol Illinois, hi i04>^, II heeame Moline i.\Mnnninuy C'oliegc. operaied by 
Moliiie K-12 Sehuol Oisin^i \i\ -40 I hen. m K)(")2. it became a i\vo-\car com- 
p»elienM\ e eonr.miniiy e(ille^i;e uperaiinj; under die audionu ol iis own board 
oi irnsioc>' Fvou) >i> beginnini;<. die ei'*! lege ha> omphuMzed as Unix crsity Par- 
allel l-ii'i^iam In ihe earh l^tuV. ihe lollei^e began lo expand ii? course olTor- 
in^:-. to inehide eariC! pro^^anl^ loda\' ilie eollei;e (»l!er'= nu^ic than sixty 
dii'.eieni ^ jreei proiiiiini- in addmon ii^ il^ translerand ouireach adult educa- 
tion piiv^ianifi. 

Riilionalc/Dcscripiion of General Iklucaiion Program 

Hk *.»'lk ;^e>. i;eneial eJiU<.aiion philo.M^j^hy relict t^ U> be^innini;^ as an exieiv 
":urirrtKi4r*Ht-\-rai mMiHition- l-Jnhedded-in-ihai pliiloM>ph\ has always been 
the i nmininiieni \o, p.nn idnij^lran>rei Mudcnis with a bmad knowlctlge ba->e. 
roda\- Uhuk Hawk, hke irin>! lotum-jnitx ^ohe^e^. mtcv^rates the traditional 
liK lal a: '-^.kno'W led^je l^i^e wiili -kills \\\,\\ l.5./ilna',r ^ onunnniCiitive and (juan 
:iiai!\e . o;i;!\ '.--n* i- . i iii,. al ihinkmi;. piobleni-solvi:iii. rie\ihi|it\, and lileloni; 
IraPiiPj; 

I he u aii^i'l i;eiu lal i JuLatl Mi Cir^'^iMin at f'tkuk I Lnvk c'oilcp- i.iiii^i^ls 
ol Ni\ uiii i-Viisc^ ol discipline di^iriiiuiion rcquircnieiu^ ct^ninuinu aiions. 

• i . -■ » vv ,i -V--..' -i - -i,: W-i't. ' :•• C. - t n h n-, |'irl*li «L.*i. .3 
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CURRlCULL^l MODELS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 



humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, quantitative studies, and non- 
Western studies. The descriptions oi each area and exampks of courses in that 
area are as follows: • 

Communications. Courses in this area enhance the fundamental skills of 
effective writing, reading, listening, and speaking essential to all fields of work. 
Courses mclude composition and speech. 

HitmuMitit\v Courses in this area broaden a siudems cultural experience 
an'd knowledge and develop an appreciation of the fine arts. Courses include 
modern fiction. American literal uro, foreign languages, art and music appre- 
ciaiion, philosophy, logic, and history of Western civilization. 

Social sciences. Courses fn rhis'an?a expand students' awareness of rela- 
tionships among populations and societies and provide an understanding of 
otir cultural heritage and ihe interaclToii of social systems. Courses include \J.S. 
histoiy, government, introducioiy psychology and sociology, anthropology, and 

-iwcro-and -macaieconomicsr- . — — - • " " 

7 /: SatKval scknccy. Cours'^^s in this area contribut.e to the students^ under- 
standing of the scientific method of inquiry and introduce them to ihc grow- 
ing body of knowledge about 'he natural vvorld. Courses include astronomy,- 
general biology, inorganic chen isiry, geology, and physics. 

- - ' Quantitalivc siiidics, Councs in ihis area allow siudcnis.to develop and 
sharpen their skills m analysis, quantification, and sviiihcsis. Courses include 
computer science, college algcnia. and trigonometry, calculus, and siaiistics. 

.VaM-\\t'sft'r?i ^■fltll!\•^. Courses in this area provide students wiih back- 
ground knowledge of social, political, and cultural devclopnieni in Third 
World or non-Weslern cultures. Courses include international business, Asian 
art. Eastern literature, histor\ of the -Middle-East. non-Eurtipcan government, 
and non-Western music. 

The general educaiion credit requiremciu.'^ lor the .'\A and AS degrees are 
as follows' 





AA Dc^:,ri:c 


ASDtxtcc 


Communications 


9 houib 


S) hours 


Human 11 ICS 


^)-n hour> 
U disciplines'^ 


0-0 iiours 
i2 disciplines) 


Social sciences 


Q hiuus 
yl distiplincs^ " ' ' 


6 hours 
(2 di5ciplmrsr 


Quannrati\r studies ~ 


- 1 hours" 


' S- hours- 


NalCiral 'sciences 


~a hours 


8 h(nirs 


Non-Wcblcrn sliidu s 


3 houib" 


) IkHirs 



The general education credit lequuemeiUs ii>r ihe A.AS degree are three 
hours in Communicaiuins and ihree hours in Quaniiiauve siudies. 

The reinaimng (.oui^e*^ must be ^clecietl Ironi ai le.i'-i ihree t»f the U-iir 
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remaining categories. The general cducaiion componeni of the AAS degree niay 
represent no less ihnn 2i percent i\nd no more than 50 perceni of ihe toial 
number of hours required for complciion of a particular curricuium For exam- 
ple, if sixty hours arc required to complete a degree program, then fifteen to 
thirl) credit hours may he general- education courses. 

History of General Education 

Gciicrai education at Black Hawk College has moved ihrough ihrec distinct 
piiascs ol dcvelopmeni i\i \{> fifiN'-yoar hisiory: a iiidden curriculum stage, a 
prolileraiion period, and. currently a time of analysis. Between 1940 and. i 962, 
the college did not identif\ distmci general education requirements hut did, 
in fact, include a conimmi core of linglish, speech, and other genera! educa- 
tion courses in all curricula. Ounng ihis period! the college was offering pro-" 

—'""grtTms'of study modeled afrcr\^rTria5 srmof colleges and umversrrics: Gcncra'h 
- education was more of an implicit, hidden curriculum. 

The second period hegan in 1*^62 when the college became an indepen- 
. dent cntiiy and was chartered as a comprehensive community college At this 
lime, the college published graduation requirements tor only the AA and AS 

ii:.-. degrees. The general education component consisted "of a core of three ctnuses- 
in communications and one in health science. In addition, students were 
re(.|uired to choose six hours each Irom humanities, ^ocial »^ciences. and nat- 
ural sciences distribution groups. Rctween 1962 and 1982. group A ihuman- 
iiies") increased i\ percent to include 100 courses. Group B (social sciences'* 
grew 34 percent to include 62 courses, and group C inaiural sciences) grew 
2Q percent to include 62 cour>eb. This proliferation became wen greater m 
\977 with the addition of group D (human well-being^- with its ow-n 48 

z:. . courses. Almost all transfer courses were incltided m the groupings as gerieral. 
education courses. 

An ad hoc Curriculum c'ommiiiee. appomied in 1980 to review ihe 
A.VAS degree-^, questioned whether it was sound academic policy to allow stu- 
dents such- a cafelcria-stylc menu of general education recjuircmenis. Funher- 
more, the ctmimittee expressed alarm diat these di^^tribuiion groups were 
a!lowcd to grow over the |)revious twenty-year jicnod without any real analy- 
MS of the cficei ol unconstrained elective choices on student learning 

_The iJiird.penocl_w;i.^ charai'ten.zet inoiy anaiytical ilu.njvi.ng..abpui ge]i- 

eral educaiUHi. In 198^ the ad hoc CAirriculum Commillee reconiniended the 

' - fir^t of several degree-requirement revisions. The i.ommiitee u*^ed the follow- 
' ■ ' ingcnrcria 10 eliminate moreThan two hundred courses h*oiTi"thc dYstnbunon 
seleetton^. 

livciy general education course must 

• Be an iiiiiiHluclory siirvc) i>r appreciation ctMiiv 

• Be designed to meet the needs and interests ol an\ -^tudeni regaidtes'^ ol the 
student s area o( cmphaM.s 
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• . Be otTored on a icj;ular hjMS 
• Ha^ c no prcrcquisucs 

1 fii>i ol SL^oia! roduau»i^> \n iho dKtnhiiiu^p, ^^roiip.- .^Li^I'ilJ ihc 
hiiin<innu-s eroiip Ivniriccii v Our>c>. ilie social ^^•ic^cv^ lo -«:\vnKviK ihc nai- 
ural <*>icr,v-05 lo !uvni\ •i\\o. aiu: hiuiian wcil-ivnic lo ti\.* «.\nir5os\ Wn all 
^!kh\;;o- ;«.'<ii!icd in iho o'liniir.aiion oi ^■ou!>o*' one clcu. !i-nvv iii ihi; A>*>Ociaic 
iii An> Jecioo \\a> a<.'kijv>>t\i b\ .iddin^a rnailuMnaiK<. !ocic. oj- ^onipuicr- 
'.'iciavA- ;oM,ai!vnicni lo ihc ^o!c Moii\aiiini> km- ihc vl;asi:v r\!..vIiimt incUidctl 
h>Lal con.crn.N. <iich a< i.uriinv; ihc co-b o-: <i.i!"{ino a Ia!i;c vacwu ot lo'j!>c>. 

- !'>roMi.iin>:a wxr'wc curriculutT) wiiiK- ;i>-uririC >a!liCioni ^-nroHiivni. and aduc- 
in»i CLMi.ipcniion bciwcon nu:\>ducu^v\ cc-mi-c- and >vppikd nwior- ^our^c< 

Additional ica>v"*!> uv* cnmuuiiini; c<»Lir-c> a;'o<c horn coiia" 'i> rci;.ivdniLi 
ihc ciuaiiM o( ^our-c olk-vi'io^ aovl Ix.an-c o! ihc need 1'^: -in:pl\ny oi advi<- 

^•oT5::T!tri'arriaihrKni'^A!l ;k\ '.OviTTa'^-on hvrrrc '^.onh c .-nirnl A'-A VKu rrTrr- 
Al A ' in f^s^i^"!urihv*r ''i4rrHiIaicd'analv>i> ol iPc iicp.ciai cd-kahon ^uiricii- 
ivim The M>iinii: '.can*. Iiuuva -.^n^..- \-\^ pi\iL:Mni> oui O'^ liMIii^Im' .c w nh Nc.A 
icqUiicincnL^. li- c\ aiuaLion.Sr led lOviiic loiiox"^ 'r.^ cxvr.r-" a (Oc;i- vsi; ^chcd- ; 
iiicd !oi a>^!ir:. iliaa iVC'c!.-;! « ^.iu.aii-.^n c^m-v wc-rk !iad I\cji n^-voi- 

-pHT^raicd- 5tn»i ^atcct pro^ums-. iiic^lc-'ii^pi^iVh; vjI di-urjcj V,e!iV:!ai' edajaliun 
po". V \ -laicniori;: and Mi. fonr.,i:-ion o! the Pi-! net rVcn-e ropimiiiec 

rhi- ^on-in^'iicc !ca!iCT-cd ;mc i;c:viai i du. aiioi: r:ni\M'ctn v^! ali ticiiicc^ 
lo Loiia'i in \\\\\: d^- iCiial'LiMcin- oi liic A a- 'v\cii a^ ihc liinu'i^ c L^ninui- 
\\\\\ Cvii^'ce l^oard \K CP The Pef.rec (."omn^'ricc de\ei.'>pcd iiic r^iiloun'tc 
t.ie!inniop. ot ceneial cdaj^.uaT i\«r lilacJ*: I Luv k i. t>!ivcc (..eiieral cd.'uaiior. i> 
a pan ol c} cry'>iudcnr-^ lorni.:' c ii-um' o! -'.utK rci:arttic^-'« e j'/x 'n^-; K\!^;ii'.al 
\i!ia;!v'nai Ol prulc:>>iri"LU iMcrai.uion: ii l^ imcudcd lo pio\\!c liiclv^i^i icarn- 
iLiii. devclor ivrso'\ii ea'ue.-, prepare nxio iiina!- lo adajM :o kha:]>;.e in,.ah 
i.nie«dicp*endu iv. world c ■inivnni'.^. s»-ur ^•. :: c-ieen: a^d nioiix a::»Mi. and 
ar.anr^kilK ;n anai\-!^. vOiiinvio.i..c.:o \ ^.|uan!;ne<U!oii and >\nih.>:^' drae:- 
i.ai Pc^jroc L ominiiicc Pocnnuni ' h^ . iviiLii\'L ih:- c(^:rai^!i'ce rcail'irpoed d^.c 
iv^Ui p!c\;oo..^l\ viicd vT'acna ihai dc>ciMe ii^cncral cdiiv^coiv^ ».(>u:>e> hHi.i\. 
ihc iVurcc e o^^nunec^ pnii- ipai kinviioii i> nivniivM ihc >!\ipe oi die iien- 
ejal edLU.uivM^ ^ 'an-Miliip-: and hm'-.c , !iani;c< ^'^llep .:ppr. 'pitaic I iie wMpnia- 
'iC :^Vvc;- icciilaiK lo loi -idei i.\yac-i^ In^ir. tlcpartpicpw load-i eouin'-^ lo \.'^v 

...di:leLejd:aaji:^.iiiijh.c_dj^:.iliLiiLc_JjM_a]^^^^^^ ._ . , . . „. 

!n .iddiiu ;^ :o ih^ 'hrc^ hi^i iicai pcrKKi- c: ;nicmai c*- 'in;' v^vckl 
»-NU ina! laeti'!- i-!.e.ed aiid^oniitiuc lo a lo'e in lU-^Ul'^^i: :''e o' ^-'ia' c.r! 

"Vaii.^n aiMiadnnf Im 'Tu- pc'-Mlu cJ'i;r.i T.aJ hi cjv Irec io*>cnT- own cvivni 
ednva!.i>ii : rii nrcini ni- ->o .\\\ d:.- e :'i vji.ncipv ni-* n.ici a":. ; l.j.^'O actcc- 
mc:/. ' A Iv'-.n \i.a: :p II.m«c\c' -imic l^'*-^^ ( I- - — '..cd: 

\ \ and d.-;:\ ocj:::v-- :"^'.-''cc^ h.; ^ ' .uI l- - n \ a^ -Ov ^ 
iKmi; du U'';iei,tl edi'.«.apop. . mru uh:ni IW !"^'-'. all H!iP..i! vop"naa!il\ . ol 
I'-^icn hc.ii uu»'.en k» i:*n!o:i!i io :!u -^i nu^Ul- lo cn.-uu uanMeiahd:i\ lo 
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Anoincr pow ertui foixv shaj")uij; ihc gcnoial cduLaiion curnculum ai Black 
Mawk College is ihc aLLiLdiuiig agency tor ihe collcj;e, the NCA. [lach insiiiu- 
uon accrcdiicd b\ the NCA must dcnionsiraic iliai ii baiisfies ceruun General 
hisiiiuiKni Rcqiui-cineni> iGIR^) ihai liie NCA uses lo define ihe kind oi* insii- 
luiion It accredits. These CilRs include the requircnicni that general education 
he a ciMiiponeni of untlergraduaie degree programs, as well as cenificaie and 
diploma program^ 4^f iwo or nKue academic years in length. In addition, as 
mentioned earlier, an NCA accrcduation visit in served as a catalyst to 
funlier the analysis of the general etlucation curnculum. 

Other external agencies iluu alTeci general education requirernenib at 
Black Hawk College include 1 he Illinois Board of Higher l".ducnnon with its- 
push [or accountability, ad\isory committees with their input on occupational 
lequiremenis. and athnissjoii ivcjuiremonts of senior institutions with whom 
Black I Liwk.hns coopcrauve acLiculai ion agreements. . - -• 

. As IS evident, suhstaniial iniernaj^and exiernal forces h;.ue molded gc^i-_ - . - 

cralcducaLiun at Black.l lawk College. The role ol the col lege, coaimunit\ over 
the years has heen xo define tiie nature and philosoph.y of the cuinculiim. The 
role o\ external agencies ha^ heen to dictate its ariiLulatioii ami accoumahility. 

- Defining . General Educaiion .Ouicomcs : 

The Degree Committee had esiablwhed the theoretical loundaiion lor general 
educaiion at the college, but ihciMA wa> ntu enough. It \ook the challenge ol 
accountability to nunc iheory inio clas-^roiMn practice ll is not surprising lhai 
the Outcomes Assessment Commatcc was resp<Misiblc \o\' focusing depart- 
mental .aijeni ion ini general eduiMtion curriculum, in practice. In an attempt to. 
define operaiionally the outcomes ol general educanoii through a i'^ACl'.M 
(.Design A CL'rriculuMVwin k^hop. dcpartincius became more deeply involved 
with pedagogy and siH ciiym^ learning obicctivcs 

iWC I'M is a siruciured. group, consen.^UN->eeking [M'o^.ev^ thai leads to 
the creation ol a matrix ol leatmng ciMiipeieni le- iXimhoh. I OS'S V it w,i< orig- 
inally designcLl lor the job C*orp> in ( Imion. low a. in the late U'oOs a> a tool 
HI ocLitpaiit^iial analysis. Ixpical n.\C I M workshops include a panel ol "expert 
\voiker^" and a lacililaUM iraiiu\i m the iWc CM protocol 1 he la^ ilitator is the 
pioce>-- expert: the panel mepi'vr< are the <.t»nient experts. The faci'itator pro- 
vides participaiilN wilh rule^ lor discUN>ioiL suggesihMi-. lor eiitjueite. and guid- 
"anro Tlnnugh thcproces—TlTroTTirh gi"aTrp~roTisrn"n^ rhe pa-nd ■dctrrmmr'=:- — 
br id imu-iiop.al aiv;i«^ ol general ivspon>ibjhiy CvilUid duties and the cone 
sppnding.W(M;k aciiynie^ called job la^^ss I hese la>ks an.i.Mnpli^h duties aiul 
lead to a product, -^cvvu e. or de<;isi'^n A WV \ M n both a process and a prod 
uti the pHKes?> the acuial wovk-hvip v \p.-rie!ue. while the product is the 
c hail o! lcarniiuM^b|Cv ii\e^ tiiai liie panel priHliue'-. 

BLuk Hawk u-ed a modilied IWi I M in |iily to -peuK -auk ni 

liMnimg ouicome^ lor the geiieial educaiion currk uluiii In this ( ase. seven 
latuhv members and lour ad m 11 ii.siraiors were the expert workers ' To relied 
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accomplishment from ihc siudcnis pcrspcciive, ihc panel ideniified broad cat- 
egories of sfiuiLnf dijililit's, raiher iKan duues, and corresponding oii?a>me.^, 
raiher ihati job tasks. The taciliiator msirucied the panel lo use the definition 
of general education developed by the Degree Commiii'ce. the current listing 
of general education courses, and the criteria the Degree Comtnittee had used 
to select these courses in order to assist them m the development of the stu- 
dent abilities and the corresponding outcomes. The pane! ideniified a range of 
abilities and corresponding measurable outcomes that students should possess 
upon completion of the general education requirements. Then it arranged the 
abilities and outcomes into a matrix (Table I. IV 

■ In an attempt to use the DAclUM to measure general education otitcomes, 
the Assessment Committee asked each dejDartmen. lo e\ aluaie general edtica- 
iion courses, f-aculty memK rs ideniihed ouicoines listed in the matrix that 
were also outcomes or ohjecu\'es in their couvseCs"* and indicated how student 
at tainmeiu .of i hese object t\-os could iKjiiensured^^ Pov c:xample, one of the out: 
comes identilied for Biology H"). Anatomy, and Physiology K is the ability to 
convey ideas and information ihnuigh wriiii^g The instructor measures tliis 
outcome in [yvo ways: as essay responses to cjuestions on each unit exam, and 
as critical analyses ol jounial aitiLles related to ccuiise content. 

These anah ses are graded on both content and writing skills. Afier.all fac- 
ulty rhembers had completed the ideniification of outcomes, the Assei^meni 
Committee gathered the information Irom both cantpuses and compared it to 
the matrix. The committee was relieved to find that each of the DACUM out- 
comes is taught in at least one general education course. However, whether a 
given student achieves an acceptable range df general education outcomes is 
the crucial, if still unanswered, question. _ 

The DACL'M niowd Black Hawks general education thcoiy into practice 
in several ways: The chart serves as a- tool for assessing the scope of the gen- 
eral education curriculum. And faculty now have a way to gather information 
about general education courses in order lo implement improvement's in the 
teachmg/learning process. The Outcomes Assessment Committee lias included 
the lX\CrM mairi.\ as one o{ the asses.sment tools in the institutional plan for 
siudeni academic achievement. 

Lessons Learned 

What has the institutiair learned irom this cxpeTieiu e?' It is now obvious ihar 
more open communicntio.n, bri\uler.nariic"ii")ation, and more timely teedback 
within ihe college comiiiunity would enhance general education elloris at 
Black Hnwl; t ollege. Ciiven the colleges inlormation-tnviload environment, 
the i.omiimteo> probably >hould have Lk-signed a nuirkeiingcamp.iign to reach 
siraiegically appix^pnalc audiences wuh tlieir findings and recommendations. 

Achieving maxmuim college mvoKement is a pieicquisite lor success m 
cuiTKular letorm. The membership ol the key committees must be represen- 
tative of transfer and career faculty. It isjmporiant that the various constituents 
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ow n I lie dccision-makidg proccs.s. When a projoa ns hr^c i^s curncular rclprm 

gome, to be undcnakcn, enoui;!! liuman .iiul rmanLul ro>ouivcs tnusi be 
conimi'Lccl c\>niplclc ihc uisk. Rcloiisi'd iniu' lor ndiuuii^LraLors and lacuity, 
adcquaic clerical suppoii sialL i ravel e\pen'^c>. and stall developmeni are 
impcraiive io achieve a his;h-qiialii\ product . 

Questions 

Many more quesiions ihan answers have arisen a> a resuli of iliis eN|)erienee 
wiih );eneral edueaiion eurricLilar reionii. l oilow ing arc jiisi a lew. 

1 . Is i^eneial edueaiion ai l^laek Hawl< College a curriculum" or jubi a col- 
leciion ofdisiouned courses^ The laculh needi. lo juirsue dits quesiicni eon- 
linuously dirough ihe Pegree Commiiiee.'H il ls truly a eurfieuluni, then 
faculty niusi eointnunfeate with one another lo belter coordinate learning. 
..; — 2: 'Shotild siudehis ? njoy Vonipleie heedom iLvdebign their general ediv 
cation cun-icuium. or >hould faculiy sieer diem toward a prclcrrcd ?cquence? . 
should a biudent majoring in science chimse dilfereni courses from a student 
majonng in; i'ini^lish? IL^otnc majort., such a^ occupational tAAS^ programs, 
requne onK' the mmimum ol general education courses, then which ones 
-should St udenis-iake? Xouc of dicsc questions are easy to answer because they._ 
all imping(ron competing departmental, discipline, or program interests. 

3. Are students experiencing unnecessary duplication or gaps in their 
genei'al education eurriLulum? To answer this question, the college needs a 
process tor tracking students throughout their programs of st tidy. 

4. Should the respiMisibility lor pro\ iding general edticaiion be e\'enly 
"tlihtributcd ihroughoui the college, or should it benhe excUisive re5ponsibilit^ 
of only a few depariinenis? Surely, student"^ w ould bencfii if ah ouicome such 
as conveymg information through writing were taught across the curriculum 
and ni>t just in tr.ghsh Ll.l^se^. 

AlthiHigh Black I law k College has always been committed to general edu- 
cation, the college is \u>\ beginning to coinnuinicatc the goals ol general edu- 
cation to the students, measure j^rogress toward those goals, and provide 
leedback to ensure student success 
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General Education ai 

Broome Comniunity College: 

Coherence and Purnose • - 

JiidhiiclMrRonuiho : . \ 

Broome ("omnuuuu C t'ilct:c U'CC i> a '.mil of tht' >ia-.o rniwrsiiy ol New 
^ork. kvaud in nhuIi v^cmral New^^ork Mate aboiii iwii iumdivd iu\\c> iVoni 
\eu ^ork LAW rill* U'lL ji^o ha- one eannni> wiih appriAiinaiciy (^.500 i4.>00 
rjr:>'^ 5lin.icni> cnu^lied in cou?*>o^. 7t pci\ora ol whom come \von\ 

Broome Coun\y. The college i-- k^aaed in a -ulnirhaii ^eiiini: ouiside the ciiy 
liinrJ> ofliinaluiniuin/ihe lari^e<i <.u\ Ci5.000' in'a u>uni\'»"Bri>ome'^ ol appro\- 
imaicly 220.000 peopk- The preiiiuniivaniK while suukn; popukuion ^.^-t pcr- 
^eiiO ie!k\iNai;c racial .mJ edr'nc mix ol. the kK*a! coninniniiy !he communiiy 
a!M> hou-»'- an^nher luiii oi du Male I ni\er-ii\'. Bi;ii;luniion l'niver<il\; wh'^h 
i> a hi>;hi\ '^ek\ll\e eortei;i' k>\ I 2.000 Miideiii> olleiiuv; program^ ihroui^li ihe 
doctoral ievel 

Pm t wa> iouiuk'd in 1"^'-U'' a> a leduiicaJ (.oilei^e hiii ad».k'd prooranis in 
iihcial aM> aiKl lxi>!ne>.- m die hHnV. The coPie^e pridef u>ell on ihe quahu 
o\ \[< lechniv a! proi;ranis. wlikh i;er\e <iu h local indusirie> as IBM and \kiriin 
Marietta ( lowe\er. ihe-^c le^hnua! jMo<jjaiiis ha\e >nilLred tlecliniiVi; enroll- 
-niui-'ii^.iiL'ei. die. }iU-LLLL_\ avuI auA\_appLLi\Ji!UlcJ\.20_peiO*n: ol ili.e.slU; 
*.leni i^i^pukiLion eiU'^t'ed ir^ "hivral aiN iran^tor proc;ram?. AcadcfnicalK. die 
colles;c-t- divided inio Tviii dixi^ion-- 1 iheial Ari>, Bu:.iiic^> and OTfice Tech- 
no id;.;ie.s. riealdi V!en\e<. and Techh-Toviie^ and c onipviun*; li-^ durry-uvo 
decree pioiiram-. ha\e aiiraLicd appioMinaieiv ^0 peueni iM ihe kx'al hmh 
M-hooi >;ia^kiaun,c cla>- k^r the l.iM iwenlv-lixe \ear^ \\ LMMduaied 1.070 siu- 
deni-^ in ^'^i > 



12 CirRRicuLUM Models FOR General Education 
General Education Prior to 1987 

The college offers AA. AS. and MS degrees. The siaie o\ New York ivejuircs thai 
these degree progri'ms eon lain a eeruiin dislnhuiion t^f general educaiion 
courses vrelerrctl to as ihe liberal ans core\ and ii indicates ihai ihis core shall 
not be directed toward specialized study or spccihc occunaiional or jirofes- 
sional objectives. The AAS programs in lechnicat/occiipaiional areas must con- 
tain ai least one-ihird ol' their credits (tuentv'i m liberal arts subjects. The state 
suggests that these twenty credits be balanced among.the humanities, social 
.sciences, and niath/sci'^nccs areas, but it is left to each campus to decide what 
thi> balance will he. The BCC campus has no overall curnculum commutee. 
and substantial power for setting degree requirements rests with the faculty of 
each degree program. 

At bCC v»e have traditionally required all degree students to take a mmi- 
~TYrnTTrof?ixn-acfas m [:niili?h Ui?ually r\Ko composition courses T: six crcdits in 
social' SCI en CO \,rrce choice among fii'iy-four different courses^ and six to eight 
credits in maili/sciencc. Most AAS and all AA and AS program? exceeded this 
"minimum, ■but die di^iLnbuiLon requiremeiils remained substaniially 
unclianged in the twenty-hve years prior to the new 1Q87 general education 
-rcibrrnr-Therc was some-rationale for the "established drsiribulion requirements.- 
such as exposing sfitdents to diverse m(>des of inquiry, but for the most part 
the requirements simply represented a political compromise among ihe depart- 
ments involved. 

Process and Rationale for Reform „ 

The mosementat the college to reexamine wliat became known as the general 
. educauon core \vas mittated by the liberal arts faculty. It cam.e ai a time, in the 
late i<370s. when the country was experiencing a new wave of interest in cur- 
riculum refoim Following tlu- publication of HaiAarcr:> Rcpmi on tlw Core Cur- 
ntulimi in 1^78, the dean i^f the Liberal Art> Di\ ision urged his chairs to read 
i'. rolknvingthis, a small core ol Licully within tliat di\ ision began to read the 
relevant literature, most notably Boyer and LcMnes A QiK'i^i for Common Uiirn- 
ii>; (1^)80\ and study the new programs at Miams-Dadc in Pionda (LuUcnbtll 
and McCabe. I '')7S\ and Los Medanos {Lok WalanoK College, i^)7t) in Calilor- 

uia. among othciif. . _ - .. 

During thi.s early period, some liberal arts laculty uime to believe thai the 
general educaiion prograni at the college had been vocal lonalized loo much. 
In leehnical programs. iaculry"ci>unseled stiuret'il.*; into general educaubri 
course^ thai were eloser \o vocational objectives, b't^r instance, m some AA55 
programs, lactiliy succeeded m substituting leehnical Writing lor more liber- 
ally educative humanilies courses, Ol course, vocational and general educa- 
iion goals were not alwa\s incompatible, and vocationally oriented course 
selection.^ hcemed \o nuikc '.eiise gi\'c*n ihc lommumu- college mission. Nev- 
erthcle>s, as the national movement for reform gained momentum, a growing 




imnihcr o! laculiy hct;an lo loci {\u\ iho ,ucncral ocliK-;Uion Jisiribuuon rcC|Uirc- 
uicnL- ai c liwki\! mK-lloi.iu.il vi^h.oivnco aiul ivllccicd no clear ockiciiionnl 
purpose. 

Dunnj; iho 1080-Sl acadcniK \car. ilic 1 ihcrnl Arts Di\M<:ion hcj;an a 
loni^iin- discour^o on j;cncral cducauoii By l'')8>. ihc division had produced 
a propo>-ai. dehaicd ns leauuvs. aiul amended and approved u*. This was. in 
elleei. die 1 ilvral Arts Geiicral Eduoanon plan. 

I'jvn I lie rcquoM ol the liberal an^ laculix. die vice presuleni lor Aeadeniie 
Ailairs wnuaied a eainpuswide diN.u<sion ol j;encral edueaiion ba.scd on ihc lib- 
eral ariN j^lan l-'roni dii> [hmui on. a task foree and a varici\" ol connniiicos 
exaniineu' ilk- various vispeci< ol ihe'plan, and a canipuswidc General Educa- 
lion SieenngCo'iiniinee \\a> apponued lo j;uide die proces>. An implenionia- 
Ui^n plan w as pre>enied lo ihe enure iaeutiv ui I^So and was passed by full voic 
v^fieaehnii: and nonieaehuii: professionals ai ihe college. Tull implcmeniauon 
T^frhc phn hcgan-wuh ihc freshman class in ihelall -seme>{erT"l'')?^7. The hnnl 
IM-oduci rellecied ihe !celin;L; ihai die. exisuui; disinburion^ requirements were 
noi adequ-aich addressing ihe lollow' injt; Icarnini; detieicneies: 

•' !Voi ciMiViiuinicaiion skills \.wniniT;rand speakmi;'^ : - . , . . . 

• Lac.kol sophisiicaicd reasoning; abililies 

• Lack ofeihieal a\varene>s and inexperience wilh moral reasoning 

• Inadequate under-i.indmg ot science and technology lor ciTective citizenship 

• Lack ol enipaiheiic under.standing i^l" racial, ethnic, and cultural dilTerenccs 

• Insul'ncieni luidersianding of die obligaiion> of dcniocralie ciiizenship and 
ik.e means of elTeciive political paiiiciiwiion 

r Jnadequately deyeloped conimiiineius lo physical and inenial healih and 
Illness I . 

i hi vcaial«\iVv'.e <^l iearnmg dehLiencies provided ihe raiionalc for general 
education lelorni at the college 

The Plan 

The e.eiuTal I ducaiion Steering C'.ommiiiec esiablished .seven subcommittees 
to ^tud\ each ol (he sex en aica-- pivx iously nicd. The >ubcoiiimiliee> uere 
l-lteujve I oninuinicauon. Moral Rea>oning. c ivic r.ducaiion/Public Allans. 
L rjt w aU Jijnkiiuv. <^ iloKil/liueiailtinul J Vr^piviive**/U I iieracy and 

1 lealth and kiiiK>> \n addiiional >ulvonim!tiee on die "exiracurriculum" was 
cliaiged w uh developui); camjni.s\\ itle acin iiies. siiLli aS lecuiies and eA'trarur- 
li'eiflar avn\ iuc>. rhar advanced ihe ox erall goal> ol general education on cam- 
pus I'ai h ol die eiglii ^ubiiMirnillees w-.ued a lepon. which \\a> published in 
a shvMten.Hl loini in canipiK publkation^ (h^ gave lacultv a chance to react 
lo whai N^as In-mg planned and it also heljvd prepare the way lor a campus 
vote on the overall pioposal 

I he luuil plan moved ihe ciillege auay Inm'i die view dial general educa- 
lion meant lullillmg diMtibuiion reqiinvnienls in die conveniional liberal aris 
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academic categories — science and mathematics, social sciences, and human! 
lies. Instead, the faculty set about to define tlie knowledge, skills, abilities, per- 
sonal attributes, and disposuions that they believed every graduate ought to 
acquire. The5e general education goals were broadly conceived rather than 
technically narrow, wi'h ihc overriding concern of developing the associated 
competencies required of an educated i;uizcnry. Once these goals were agreed 
upon, faculty would be expected to incorporate them into then* courses and 
curricula. 

The general et'ucaiion requirements of the college are published in the 
college catalogue anci are presented to students in a plainly written paniphlet 
cniitTed A Gmnrn^n Uanunii^. Ocncral Ldiuuthm at Bioomc Community College 
This ten-page pamphlei i.s distributed to all students during the ori- 
entation process. The pamphlet contains the following statement concerning, 
the goals of general education at the college The General Education Program 
at Broome-Contnumiiy'Gollegcr,nns to cquip graduarcs with the skillsrknowl^ 
edge., and sensibilities which ilicy'will need to function effectively in a com- 
plex. interdependent wodd. These learning goals are alst> intended to advance 
our societal well-being by strengthening our social and civic bonds.. General 
education complements technical and occupational education by nurturing 
cntical aud creative quaiities.ol die mind and disposition, and also by address- 
ing the public domain of education where questions of the collective good and 
of social obligation and justice are rai^cd" vp. 1 \ 

The curricular design used to ad\ance these goals can he divided into two 
pans: a required core program and a \ oiuinary course infusion program. The 
first part of the plan called for incorporating general education goals into a 
'Vorc-' oF courses through which all sttulents m tlie college' would pass." Cer- 
tain required courses were designated -as eaher [)rimary.or secondary carriers, 
of the seven ditlerent aspects of the general education program. Through a 
painfully lon^^ process, each degree program at the college was modihed to 
include the required core. In addition, (.lepanments were encouraged to 
develop their own courses — cumculuni-basetl writing courses, for example — 
that would satisfy some of these requirements. All courses designated as core 
courses needed the approval of the General liducation Steering Committee, 
which took on the role as the "keeper of the core." This core program was riot 
\'oluntar\- and could not be bypassed by sttulents who wanted a degree Irom 
the college. _ ^ _ ~ 

The second part ol the plai* uiis to inluse as many courses as possible 
vviih coincni and incihodologics responsive to the generic general education 
-goals. Thtis wc had 'writing ncmss ihcmniculniu." "mori^l reasoning across 
the curriculum, ■ anil -^tJ on Thi> a.spect ol the plan was voltintaiy but the eight 
general education c<Mnmiiiees organized workshops and the ci^llege ollered 
hnancial iiuenlivcs lor lacultx who wanted to infu.se iliest- ob|ectives int(^ their 
courses. Che w ruing acrosh the camj^us ellort was merged with a similar elfori 
going iMi i'Hlepetuiently wilhtn the linglish department at the time and hashati 
the largest impact on the curriculum, to date, ol all the mluMon efforts 
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The Requirements 

The key features oiihc new general edueaiion program are summarized below. 
In each case a brief definiiion of ihc generic rcquiremeni is given, as well as 
how ii IS to be met. This is followed hy a siaicmcni concerning the asscssmeni 
of thai goal. These seven goals ap[)!) lo all siudenis ai ihe college and repre- 
sent the minimum requirements for the AA^ degree. (Students enrolled in M 
and AS transfer programs must meet additional distribution requirements in 
the arts and sciences for their degrees. I'or instance, most transfer siudem.s are 
studying for the AA degree, which requires a full year each of history, litera- 
ture, and philosophy or foreign language. 

Requirement No. I: Communicating Effectively. Communicating effec- 
tively means iiharing thoughts and feelings with others in S|x*aking and in writ- 
ing and. as a consequence: influencing their thinking. 

- - Each srudcm ar- thc-coll&ge lakcs-ENG-l iO. .WVitiaiXKprcssion, whidvis^ 
a basic composition course. The course is usually taken m the first semester at- 
the college and must be preceded by developmental courses if placement test 
scores arc low This is much the same as the prereforni requirement. The sec; 
ond English C(Uirse, however, was moved liom the second semester to the end 
of the students degree prograni. In between, students arc required to take two 
"W" ^^writmg) emphasis courses. These courses are offered by fucuky.inall four, 
divisions at the college, and most students outside the liberal arts area are now 
getting at least one of these "W "" courses fron\ their occupational or preprofes- 
sional courses. Ideally, m their last semester of work, students take the second 
English/Huinamties course, entitled Communicating About Ideas and Values 
CENG 2201- As the ttile implies-, this new capstone course, designed by the 
English faculty, serves as a final , assessment ol writing and speaking skills and 
carries primary responsibility for helping students acc[uire iacility with monu 
reasoning, critical thinking, and cross-cultural inqiury 

In summan'. the sequence goes as follows: ENC 1 10 ►"\V" -►'AV ->ENG 
22iV The class quota tor all " W ' courses was tlropped Irom the normal thirty- 
live to twenty-live, with the added suggestion that no person should teach 
more than three of these sections per .semester. The normal teaching load is 
five courses. Preliminary asses.sment indicates that this writing program is 
stronger and more coherent than the previous one. Sttidenis note that the col- 
k^ge IS serums al'>oui writing, becau^^e a is iec[Uircd m courses throughout their 
program and faculty outside t lie English departmenfassumeYt'^^ater tesjDOiisi- 
bility for wnting instruction. The English department ha^ eNperiiiiented with 
porifoho assessment, but lo-daie lack oUunding has kept ihc-Lollegc Ironi iully 
implemeniing it. 

Requirement No. 2: Acting Civically. Efleaive citizenship consists of 
the capability to participate actively and inielligently m public allairs. 

Prior to reform, education for civic competence vva.*- not a part of any 
degree program All students were ivtjuired to take two social science courses, 
and liberal arts students liad an additional two-course hisior\* requirement. 
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These tlLsiribuiion requuvnieno are siill \u iaee Lider relonn, bui now v>ne v\ 
ihe social science courses !ml^l be e^elecie^I Ironi a li^^i ot Ne\ en course> liuu are 
.^irongly oneiucd ioward civic educaiion The recjiurenK'ni. in civic cdacaiion 
narrows the iiiudonis choice of courses and ct^nceniraies ihc elToi is ol ihe iac- 
uUy on a scleel >;nnip ol courses aiiuned lo ihe specific i;oais oi ccneiai edu- 
cauon. The desij;naied civic education core coiirse>nre" Pubhc \!!air^ iSO> 
I i I V Social Problems v>OC 1 1 1\ Science. Techholog\-. and SoljCIv 
Mncroccononiics yl'.CO I IT'. Inirodueiion lo Air.encan riO\ernnie!ii -.PO^ 
20 P. American Siaic and Local Government »rL>S 204\ and L* S Mistor\ 1 

rhe' overriding purpose o! the:jc louiscs i^; io"a^si>i >iudcni> in paiiTcr-' 
paling actively and inielligend\ in publk alhui> All ol d^,e se\en (.ore cou!-e> 
give saidents practice in confront in^cpuhl^^ poliL\ issues, undei'srandmei-and 
inierprcung our imporiani civic documents, analyzing issues hisioncallv and 
applyTng the ethical conicni-ot -kc-v-dcKiocraric concoprs like jusnce equalu-y.-- 
lolerance, Irccdom. and responsibility to public problem-. 

Assessment techniques. be\onci classroom evaluation. lu\c not beea 
implomonied The subctMv.minee is currently Jevelopms; art inxentory.or 
assessable learning acti\uies. 

Requireinem No. 3: Thinkiiig Globally and Cross-Culiuiiilly. \ i;u!bal 
Untcrnaiional and cross-culiuran perspective includes at leasi three aspects 
First 15 development of a cro>s-culiural awareness and perspecti\'.- Second is 
a "Slate of the planet " awaivness. and ihird i> a know ledge oi global dynaniio. 

I'rior to reform, this go.il was not a pan of ilie general education require- 
ment. Now, the seven civic education ciMv cours<.'S mentioned earlier must also 
consider global or mterculiural perspe-cii\=e- A> a general rule at least 20 per- 
cent of die course work nuisi be so direcied In addiiuin, the leuuired core 
course in- English/Humanities I [ING 220 ' mus.i include expostioiv and lueraiy 
works from dillcrent culiur.il peisjx\ii\e^. Gi»ur<e and curncuium inlusion ol 
this goal has been embraced bv the laculi^^. an.d the college has also wu^k- a 
deiennined effort to internationalize ihe cai:v,>i[s b\ re^ rraimg io-reign -iuticnt< 
\ 100 to 1 ^0 a semester' and pro\ it-iing o\e;.-ca> -^iud\ piograins lor suidents 
and tra'v'l opponuniiies tor iaculiy A.-'Sessmcni ol this i;oai is mconrpleie. .V 
global awareness test \< being ci'»n>ideied 

Requirement No. 4: Thinking Critically, l iiikal thinking i^ die caj\ic- 
ii\ to think rationallv and lellectivcK about An i<>\w or argumc:K aikl to ;ea..h 
<ound |udgment> based upon evidence and gotxl rca>oning A i ntua! thinker 
uill .stnvc for clnnt\- of o\*piT?sion. logical consisterky and mTpaninliivm-inref- 
-pretmgali pcniuenlTacts.- A true c-rnical thinker is aUo moijvated-iw inielk\- 
liial lionesiv and apple*, lair.e >\ ii^p-i:b\ wiili i:ie ». onxMiotw v^! oihe!> 

Prior lo re ItMni. ui ileal thinking wa^ noi a Jeail\ delined eoal alihinich 
u war. implicitly assumed to be the primarv goal oi the educaiionai j^^ve>-. 
I'nder the new general odiicalion plan iacu!t\ were a>ki\i to ton>oousl\ incor- 
por.uc criiical ihinking iechn;(.iue> in!<i iluir m-iriKiioti.i! 'net!h'd> (^oie 
course> 111 l:ngli>li t.rNci .1 10 and PNCi 220' ci\i. education and niaili and 
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scioiKV wvro oxpock'Ll lo hoar principal itspt^nsibiliiy lorcriiical ihinkmg ped- 
cigo^^y hui n^any oihcr laculiy ha\ c albO cnil:iraccd the clton. The criiical ihink- 
inc r>uhcoiiiinuiee or>;anized aeiiviiies lo promote laculiy awareness of how lo 
inlube aspects of criiieal ihinkin^; inio all courses, 

Liiniied aiiempis have hecn made i6 a^^se^^ ihis goal. Some insiruciors 
ha\e cxpennuMUod w iih ihe W'aison-Glazer lesi, bui ihe rcsuhs ha\"e. been 
mconi^iu^iw. Sonioiime in ihe iuiure we plan lo conduct a longitudinal asscss- 
ineni M critical ihinkuii; developnieni. 

Requirement No. 5: Reasoning Ethically. Moral reasoning; and evalua- 
iii.)n i> ih.e imwcs? of trying to di^iini:ui>h ruj^lu Iroin wrong and then choos- 
ing .ind jLu-tifying ones deci>fon To achiex c competence in moral argumeni. 
one -iuuild be able lo explain to others wh\ one judges something right or 
wrong lelatiyc to an ailertiativc [iidgnKMit. 

Prior lo relonn. no sysienuuic aiiempi was made to include this as a gen- 
eral eiluhnion V^vfl. -\nn\.-k4cH-i-lt^ tedLbing the c-oi-e' course Gomnuinicanng 
Alxau Ideas and \'aluer., LNG 110. ate iCLjiuivd lo engage students in moral 
discotir-e on (\>urNC ^\^.i»^g•^- The m.\ core Lour>.es iti ci\ic education explore 
publie-pi^liey i>-ue> rclaimg lo iu^uee and lairness. Lvaluaiion of siudeni 
pn>gres< in nii-^ral rea-^onmg mamh. classroom leased . aUlu^iigh an expanded 
Amiing-poitiolio progi'ain could be. pan a long.iuid.ina I assessmeui m the 
luiuic. - . ^ 

Requirement No. 5: L'ndcrstanding and L'sing Math, Science, and 
Teehnology. Mathematical hieracv ov ' numeraev. ' is the ability to deal with 
tbv' fundameniai notions n\ number and chance Scienuhc literacy includes an 
undeisiaiKiing ol key comvpN antl principle? oi science; a fnmilianiy with the 
natural'wodd and axc^nition ol both ii^dsxeiMtv and unitvrand an ability to 
iL-^e --ci^^'naiitc knowledge and scienliHc ways of ihmkmg for individual and 
MHuii pur pluses 

hvluu^logy IS ib.c means through which mathematical and scieniilic 
kno\\lcde.e i.^ apj^'licd i-"* >olv;ng pn^bleiiN m lield> such a> tran^ponaiion, eom- 
nuinn.ai.ion, metluine. U\k\ produ».iion, and enviro.nmenial manngenieni. Ii 
.il-o im|ilie> that one aMe lo r(\N<Mi critically aboLii the impact ol miKnative 
technv»loe.\ upon the iruii\ uUial and --ouetx W- participate ellectively in civic 
hie oiK- must b.ne l<no\\U\ige ol m<uhematK>. science, and technology in 
ordet to mai<e well -reasoned ludgmenis on the u>es of pertinent techniques 
„and inUMiiialjtM; 

fiior \o icIoMu. all piouiam- re^juiretl at least iwociuir>es m science and 
n^'aiheniaiii K this rev|uiremeiVi siiil >laucb'.aiid Lt».ul!\ are newly commirtcd ii^ 
Tntrgi-atinrcnnTpiuuig inUi'ih(Mi x tuux^. where.-leasible. Required courj^e uork 
ill thk edtkaiion, a.-- wcl' a- the i^olu iie"-- 1 o cuiru nlar progiamming suppoils 
md tein!crvt-« ihi^ oh|e».iive A^»e-.-meni ol >uidciu uiKlersiandmg bevt^id 
(. I »--ioT»ir. e\ jlruilit^n n.oi di^v usm-iI 

Requiiemenl No. 7: Maintaining Good licaUh and Fitness. Ciood 
healih and phs sk ,il lnnex^ are kev elemeuN whai has come to be called well- 
ne--'. Wclliie-*.-' a ph\-ual and emotional ^taie ol feeling 111: o\ bemgable to 
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participaie fully ;ind productively in work, study, and recreational acti\"iiy, and 
to possess the reserxcs of sircnglh and energy to accomplish extraordinai*)- tasks. 

To date this has been a roquircmcni lor siiidcnis in transfer programs. A 
•fitness profile test is administered to all students in designated physical edu- 
cation \?\:.V) classes They arc pro\idcd with an individual program of activ- 
ity designed to improve or mamiain ihcir health and fitness. Students in 
transfer programs take a minimum of one credit of desii^nated cardiovas- 
cular-imensivc physical education, and all others arc encouraged to enroll in 
PED courses, or to use the collcy;es cxerci>e faciliiics. 

Making Connections Through the Extracurriculum 

The extracurriculum component of *;encral education offers students oppoV- 
tuniiies outside the classroiMn lo participate in a rich array of planned activi- 
^■le^ suclmis con\*o"cations. pubhc forum's, conferences, and" pcrformmg^arrs' 
events. Public alTair> programs aim at connecting classroom learning with cur- 
rent events. They demonsi rate the relevance of the general education program 
and help students grasp the important relationships between their studies. and. 
the range of vexing problems that confront us m the world, the nation, and in 
our.coruniunities. IVrlomance acttviiies. on Lhe other hvind, aim auw-idcning- 
and deepening students' undci standing of and appreciation for the arts of cre- 
ative expression. 

Each year the lixtr.icurriculum Committee, m consultation vvuh the cam- 
pus communiiy. establishes a conv ocation theme tluu serves to focus the var- 
ious forums and symposia scheduled throughout the fall and spring semesters. 
•Faculty and students from the colle<^cs four atademic divisions and Student 
Aftairs arc involved. F-xtracurncular pRigrams .support and reinforce the vari- 
ous-goals of the general education program, in particular, ciyic educanon, crit- 
ical and mor.il reasoning and ludgmcnt. global/muliiculiural perspective, and 
scientific and technological "literacy" 

Over the past several years. >poulic aciivuic> ha\e ricltulcd prominent 
national and micrnaiional speakers addressing such themes as cultural unity 
and diversity, the ecological crisis, ihc compuier ind;istr\ m transition, nuclear 
arms contn^l. discovery and Livativiiv and the global population crisis; con- 
ferences on such topics as Black l.iieratuiw Working CLi>^ I.iteratiu., and 
_[;ionk'l_essness; public t<)rtims on ibc Cull Ol^is an^^ Cailf.\V^^tU 
and dramatic presentations and daucf . rbesi* prognims onabl'^ students, fac- 
uliyr and stall to experience "a unique lorm ormrellerrual. and embtToaal 
-engagementasa ■*communii)^otlcarnrT^"* '~ 

A Final Note on Assessment 

ill W\ the college was required to submit a tampuswide l^^sesslllent plan lo 
the st*ue rniversitv of New \ork. which included iicncral education. Because 
our general education reqturemenis wvro somewhat unique to our campus. 
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assessment became a particularly complicated task, since standardized pack- 
ages, such as those offered by American College Testit\g Service tACT\ were 
not completely congrucm with Avhat we were trying to measure. 

The General Education Steering Commiitce has defined assessment in 
terms of student learning ouicomes, while recogni::ing that lo date iSe general 
education program ol' the college has been preoccupied with curnculum and 
course design. We have some control over these inputs and can monitor 
whether the faculty are carrymg oui the design of ihe general education plan. 
However, we realize that ihe real test of assessment is to measure the impact 
on the .students. 

Techniques currondy in- use include 5ur\-cy? of graduates, transfer insii- • 
lutious, and employers. Additional assessmeni techniques under consideration 
include alumni inierviews, student port folios, siandardizeL* pre- and post- 
course exams, library siatisiics on utilization and other such "irace" daia^iinal' 

: pjojecLiior sLudeuLb, and co LmuaLL.exiL exams. JjLT.se lecied courses. 

- - VVe are still struggling with ihib process and have made some attempts at 
both quaniiiaiive and qualitative assessmeni of mosi of the goals. However, the 
. major topic of discussion withm the General Educaiion Steering Co.n\miitee 
these days is the assessment issue, and we will not know whether our overall 
, progrcirn is having the desired effect until a comprehensive program is in place. 
. , . . \\'hai we have found, however, is .that our discussion of assessment has led 
us into a discussion of classroom teaching techniques and pedagogies that pro- 
mote more interaction betw een laculiv and siudeius. A rethinking of our deliv- 
er)' system prumises to contribute in a positive way lo our desired outcomes. 

Xessons Learned 

Ai Broome Community C<^llege \ve have learned that curriculum changes can- 
not be adopted wholesale froin S(^me other campus That dcx^s not mean that 
we cannot learn from die experience of others bui only that each, campus has 
Its own culture, institutional governance, and staiewide regulatior\s that regu- 
late the approach and hnal product leased on our experience, the following 
bus of advice seem warranted: 



1 . Be patient! Changing a curriculum lakes years 

2. F'ay close attention to the degree requirements lor general or liberal edu- 
' cat ilni " tYu h da tecrby yo^^^ ~" ' ' 

3. Sttiii-with a-small group of dedicated -faculty.- Do noi-move heyoritl-this-. 
- - - -group until you all understand the purpose thal) ou have ii.-Lmtnd. Grad: . 

iially spread your net \o ineliide l.icuity h-orn all areas <•! ihe college. 
4 Do not couni on adnuni>trative help for leadei^hip ui this area Build 

momenium among the faculty and work lo bring ihe admimstraiion 

around to your way of thinking. 
5. Design a program that makes sense \o\' yoiw campus. Study other models 

and iheir nuuinale> and aduj-it them to fit the culture of \ our college. 
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6. Appoint a campuswide general education comr.iiiiec that can guide the 
devclopnicni and iinplcnicnuuion o( ihc plan. Make u a pcrmaneni coni- 
nuuoo wuh unaiing nic!nhcr;;hip once ilic plan i5 insiiuuionali^cd 

7 Be {Icxibie! Compu>misc! Provide a mechanism for modifymgand updai- 
mg ihe plan. Encourai»e faculty lo submit courses or method> that will 
help ^ludents meet the requirements 

8. Cici your college to devote resources. 5uch a? i;rani5 and lacuhy sabbai: 
cal leaves, toward accompl^^l^in^; ihe i;oal> ihc plan. 

Clearly, the proce>s i^t" eliani;e will Iv diU'icult ai any campu?. lu^t :i> 
clc^arly, however, that process has a number ol pusuiVe inistiiuuunal'beneliib. 
including facuhy renewal and die devclopnicni ol a greaier sense ^^l ciMnniu- 
niiv The dialogue generated dunng and after die rcloi ni process ar BcX 
enriched both the faculty and the students mvolved. Indeed, ii !S the process 
--iiseih that may have -gcncraic-d-the-masT4a-5tin-g-lx-nc^»; t-o-rhc-volic^Cv^uid-it-is 
ongoing. 
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General cdiuaiion stTvcs fin- Bunker Mill Communiiy College learning 
conwuiniiy as an actulemie comnuma where muiems from diverseh 
rich cuhwal and hni^uimc backgrounds tan con\c together and share 
common imclleciual experiences. 



Bunker Hill Community College: 
A Common Experience for 
- —l^if^long Learning - 

Malinda M. Smutck 



\- . -Pounded"in 1*^73. Buiikcr Hill ConimunU}' College (BUC.C') is a et>mprchcn- 
:sivc. public, uiixui insUiution located in Bosions liisioric Charlcsiown. Wuh 
it^ Chelsea Cnnipus, Bunker Hill Conununiiy Collc:i;e se^vc^ ihe Common- 
wealth of Mabsachuseitf is one ol lilieen community colleges. Bunker Hill has 
five academic divisions: "Allied Health Sciences, Communication, Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, Public anil Community Sers'icc, and Technology. It olTers more 

— ' than seventy- associate degree and certificate programs. 

Bunker Hill provides high-quality, arfordal->le education lo about 6.500 • 
• day and cvcriine students who coiT-iitule a student population that is eihni- 
cally. racially, and Imguistically diverse. The averajre age of the students in the 
day prot;ram is iwonty-eight. and thirty-iltree in ihc evening program. The 
ethnic composition of Bt lCCs student body ccnisisls of African American, 
Hispanic, Asian, Native Amerkan. and white students. More than 4") percent 
of the students are ol color. Representative native languages include Russian, 
Polish, Spanish. Italian. Ponuguese. Vietnamese, Kl.nier, Chinese. Japanese, 
Korean. Haitian I'lonch. I'rcncii, Yiddish, and linglish. The international (visa^ 

studenb and lefugee siudcnls who study each semester come from more than 

i>ixiy-six cvHiniries. Bunker Mill has"6ne oT Lh~e Fargcst Triigli-sh its a Second Lan- 
giiage programs rn New Hnghmd - TIk^ ail lege- olleM's a- variety of programs to ■ 
meet the needs of students wh(i plan to iransler to a. lour- year.collcgc-or. uni- 
versity, who w,int u> prepare for nnmediaie employment: who '^tudy al the 
ci^llege level lor career advancement or personal enrichment ; and /or who 
return [ox }ob reiraimng. More than 10 percent of the students attending 
Bunker Hill have advanced ilegrces. 
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Institutional Aims of General Education 

Bunker Hill is commiticd lo creating a learning environmeni in which siudcnis' 
poietiiials can be developed. While poieniial is diiTiciili lo assess, ihere can be 
liille argument ihai ii coniinues lo develop long alter the student has gradu- 
ated from, or left, Bunker Hill. The colleges general education curriculum, 
included in every Associate in Arts and Associate in Science degree-granting 
program, provides a basis lor a commitment to lifelong learning. General edu- 
cation makes available to all students a wide variei\- of courses that add breadth 
to each students store of knowledge and introduce students to essential aspects 
of global and American cultures. . . 

Bunker Hill recognizcs-ihai there are ihmgs all human beings share, and 
it has implemented a general education curriculum that acknowledges those 
commonalities. Boyer and Levine (1981). lor example, maintain ihat general, 
educations mission is to rcalTirm the connectedness among all indi\'jdiials. It 
Ts'aiTeducatioriarcohc'epfthai sujTporis "a'curncular acknowledgement that 
individualism alone is insufficient" (Levmev N^O, p ^1). Its agenda is the"" 
development and integration o( "every sttidcni s knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and experiences so that the saidetit can engage effectively in a lifelong process 
of inquiry and decision making" (Lukenbill and McCabc, 1^78, p. 29). 
- - Some might argue that Bunker Hills compvehcHbive general ecliicaiion 
curriculum burdens students who choose a career track option and seek only 
to acquire workplace skills. The general education curriculum, however, aims 
10 provide to all students the mtcilectual nexibiliiy and knowledge lo support 
lifelong learning. Also, many occupational program students may at some time 
decide to continue their education. In lodays rapidly changing society and 
economy* narrow job skills quickly become obsoleie. Consequently, knowledge 
of the principles that enable mastery of new technologies and techniques, 
which underlie the ability lo use human relations skills at work and which 
fiKilitate the adaptation lo changing job placements, will sen'c the student for 
many years in this lifelong learning process cBartkovich. 1981V 

Although sensitive to the needs and realities of us students. Bunker Hill 
strives to provide them opportunities to be "removed from the daily activities 
and anxieties associated with earning a living in order to understand and rcllect 
upon those permanent or universal concepts which base shaped ci\'ilization 
and iwhich^ will shape them decades to come" vLukenbill and McCabe, W78, 
p.-5-4.L Its- general ediicaiioh currictilum is-the locus of lifelong -learning skills 
and \'alues. as well as the knowledge and understanding essential ,t.o whatever 
ftiiure roles students might choose. 



General Education Goals 

Bunker Hills dynamic curriculum aims to be rcsponsue lo the cultural, eco- 
nomic, educalional, linguistic, political, societal, and technological forces that 
constantly affect the student and community As Miller ( 1988) pointed out in 
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The \4eanln^ of Ccnvral Educalion, the technological revolution has moved 
much faster than our economic, poliiical, and social insliuuions' abilities to 
adapt: it is not only technology that is changing, 'it is the intricate fabric of 
society, the collection and organization of shared assumptions and principles 
that are the common stock of thought and action in daily life, that are only loo 
quickly being transformed" (p. 1). 

Given that the mission of Bunker Hill is defined by the needs of the stu- 
dent and the community, the function of its general education curriculum is 
to enable students to better understand and meet the challenges of a changing 
world (Gaff, lS)83V Bunker Hill believes that the college experience should and 
.must address the whole person, and il envisions that.general educations inte- „ 
gration of lifelong learning skills into each degree granting program of study 
will provide the foundation for a fuller life. Specifically, it maintains that its 
general educntion curriculum will guide .its students toward the successful 
attainment of the loUoxyingjiirie. goals: 

Acstlu-fics. Saidents will explore the dimqislpnsor cultural anci creative 

expressions of the human intelloct'and imagination. They wifll learn how to 
incorporate the arts to enrich their li\'cs. 

Career Students will develop those skills necessary lor a productive pro- 
fessional life and will learn how to set educational goals and objecti\*es for their 
iricirvidUal professional pursuits. ■ 

Communicaiion. Students w ill de\elop the ability to perceive, gather, orga- 
nize, aiul present information by a variety of means, verbal and nonverbal 
alike. They will also learn how to apply such abilities to exploring interper- 
sonal communication needs stich as conflict resolution, problem solving, and 
negoliniions. 

CrHkcd ThAnhin^. Students will learn iiov\- to think analytically and reason 
logically using current inlormation and past experience to make informed 
judgments and lo exhibit practical application. 

Earth, Li/c. and Tt\/:Mti/(i\;v. Students will investigate the laws, theories, and 
scieniilic mcihods of uuiuiry used to explain the physical universe, its life 
forms, and us natural phenomena. They will e.xiimino the applications of this 
knowledge thai iiavc produced technology They will also study the impact of 
human behavior on the environment at^d the implications of such Ix'h.avior for 
their lives. 

FjhiiSLind Vahies. Studenis will j\irticipatc in the study of conduct (ethics^ 
and the study i^f heliel^-<.value>V-They-will examine the sources of their ethi- 
cal system, the nature ol their values, and the impact their ethics and values 
have on their quality of hfe. 

Clnhal Auijrcncss Studenis will examine the dcvelcipment and main- 
tenance cif culiural idcniitv. They will study the role ol cultural identity in a 
multicultural environment They \\\\\ also examine the iiucrdepciideace of cul- 
tures. In addition. Mudents will explore global survival issues, such as ecology, 
economics, education, food, government structures, health, natural resources 
development, and population growth. 
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Holistic Health. Students will identify and examine the major health issues 
of ihe Qa>; explore their impact on the indiviaual and society, and investigate 
* cthods of prevention and control. Students will also identiiy and examine 
. eir own major health requirements and lifestyles. They will set ohjectivcs for 
lifelong physical and emotional well-being. 

Human Relations. Students will learn about human relationships and 
behavior within institutions through history and within and among diverse 
social, linguistic, and racial groups. They will learn how to apply this knov/l- 
edge of human behavior to their development oi human relations skills. 

General Education Progi am:' Core and Distribution 

The nmc general education goals deuiilcd earlier are infused throughout the 
coursesiisied in ihe general educnuon course menu. This cui lu ular menu con- 
.sLituiesa general educaiion prog£an|^LonsiMing^ol twciu\ -one to twenty -two 
credits made up ol boih core and distnhution oliermgs and is rec{Uired.ol.al.l 
Associate in Arts and Associate iii Science degree students. Six of these credits 
mus( include the ■core" requircmeni of College Writing I and II. In addition, 
students must complete the ecjuivalent ol filteen to si.xteen credits in live gen- 
eral edijcat ion ;\listributJon ' categories. Courx; choices within these five dis- 
iributior/ gixuipings mas he'specified by stiideiifs uVdi\ Idual pVograms of siud\'.' 
To ensure breadih among courbc selections, no move than one course frc>m a 
single prefix may be used to complete disinbuti^^n requirements. The ci^re and 
distribution requirements are satisfied m the following wa\-: 

Core Requirement: Commimwaium<i (6 crci/us'. Those courses seek to 
de\'elop sUidcnis' abilil)- to percei\ e, gather, organize, and present inlormaiion 
and ideas b) a variety ol means. Students must take College Writing 1 and 11. 

Di^tnlmthm kafunvwent: \nd\vkliuil' and Society 0 ercdits). These courses 
examine one ol the Iimdamonial issues we all face in oiu" development, namely 
the mtenelalionship ol the individual and the communit). The interactions of 
the individual with the faniiK; ihe school or college, the corporation, the \'ol- 
untary associations we form, and/or the government arc studied. IZmphasis is 
placed v^n how indn iduals shape and are shaped by msiiiuiions. belief systems, 
and conduct. Students luusi choo>e one course from the following" Principles 
o( Psychology Introduction to Phihwphv Iniroducnon lo Ethics. Principk^s 
of .Sociology and Cultural .Anthropology. 

~ Dhinhuium Reciuii cmenl: Modern Qxdv^tHon Cnn-dils^ Itrlhese courses stu- 
dents will study S(rk\ted and limely issues ol the modern global systems, such 
_ as ecology econoinic^, education, food. go\crnment structures, health, naturaj 
resources develupmeni. and population grouih Snulenis will come to under- 
stand the global issuer ciKOunlered in reconciling divergent views and resolv- 
ing conllkts I-c|unlly imporianl. students will begin lo develop iheir own 
persjXTtives with respect lo global issues and the development and maintenance 
ot cultural identity and its role in a nuihicultural environment. Smdenis must 
tliooM* one course from the lollowmg: Macroeconomics. Microeconomics, 
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History of Western Civilization II, World Civilization I and II, U.S. Histoiy II, 
World Rogionnl Geography, and World Religions. 

Dis/rilHtiioM Rt't/itjrt7)it*Mr: 5dc/ui/ic ViVw o\ the \\'o\\d (4 cTc'c/its), These 
courses examine the fundamental smiihihiy of all matter and life in the uni- 
verse. The aim is to provide the basic elements of scientific and technological 
literacy. Students investigate the laws, theories, and scientific methods of 
inquiry used to explain the physical universe. i(s life fom\s, and its natural phe- 
nomena. They examine ihc applications of this knowledge vHat have produced 
technology. They also study the impact of human behavior on the environment 
and us relations to qualiiy of life. Students must choose one laboratory-based 
science from the following: Environmental Science and Lab, Carih Scteiice 1 
and II and Lab, Principles ol BioUigs I and 11 and Lab. General Biology I and 
Lal\ General Physics I and Lab, College Physics Land Uib,. Chemical. Science 
I and Lab, and General Chemistry 1 and Lab. 

i^Ojsirihiiiw Cramvc L\[^\oH\i\onJ,} ircJifs). In these courses 

. students will study art, dance, fihiumusic^ literal ure, languages, and iHeaier.* 
Students learn how to vie 1 he fr world through the dynamics and syntax of 
diverse modes of expression. Students explore the dimensions of cultural, lin- 
guisnc, and creative expressions of the human inicileci and imagination and 
:Com.c 10 upJersiand how they harnionize their personal visions with dieir cul- 
"iural tmics. Studciiis fntist' choose one course from the iiumanincs disciplines. 

General Education implemenialion 

Bunker Hill used a collaborative decision-making model lor its general educa- 
. tion. initiative. F'irst, faculty and staff volunteered to serve on a General Eidu- 
calion Task Force that set the parameters of the debaie .md research in 1989. 
From the task lorcecame a core of faculty volunteers to form a General Edu- 
cation Cuniculum Review Steering Conmiitiee. This committee was composed 
ol .seven AA antl AS laculty members and one administrator. It elecietl a chair- 
person to facilitate its activities. The president released each laculty member 
o! thi^ Steering Committee from one course each semester lor the duration of 
the project. Irom 1990 to 19^4. During the summer, the president provided 
stipends lor the Steering Committee faculty nuMiibers. 

The majtir initial task was the establishme ii i^l communication and feed- 
back systems to ensure communtiy participation. Town meeting:? were held each 
"semem^rso rhar anyone could meet with (he Steering Committee members and 
ask queslions or give recommendations Regularly scheduled meetings and 
workshops were conducted for department chairs and their departments dur- 
ing the four years A general educaiion neiwork was created that assigned a 
Steenng Committee member to a particular division and its departmen'<. in 
atklilion. meeiings were held with individual college community members at 
their request, and a general education newsletter was regulady published. Also, 
intorniaiion concerning general education was placed in the student newspa- 
per, (acuity and stall newsletter, and local area newspapers. 
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A communication system was also implemented. The General Education 
Sieeriiig CotniriiLice disiribuied yearly reports to the college community. U 
passed out surveys and questionnaires lo elicit responses to its reports. The 
Steering Committee published the responses without using the names of the 
respondents. Moreover, the Steering Committee published report revisions 
based on the commcnis of college communuy members. Likewise, the Steering 
Commitice presented updates to the College Forum, Board of Trustees, Presi- 
dents Cabinet, Academic Deans, and Student Government. The Steering Com- 
miuee invited guest speakers and traineis such as Arthur Levine, Jeny Gaff, and 
Terry O'Banion to the college for the benefit of the college community 

The process of verifying the incorporation of goals into the courses-is the 

purview of the Curriculum Committee, using standardized forms developed 
. by. the General Education Steermg Committee. This committee examined the 
syllabus of each of the courses and the curriculum of. each of the programs of 

- _ ^il^Y [L4s.^„^^yf !9l??<^.j^0i^^b^^^D^.?^ departj: 
. meats to -designate lo the Curriculum Commitice. die current course status: 
existing course, existing course to be general-education modified, or a new 
course. In addition, the Steering Committee developed a process lor the Cur: 
riculum Committee that requires a department to Submit a catalogue descrip- 
. !ipn,..a_ course syllabus, and the general education course objectives before a 
course can be considered for the general education distribution categories. Fur- 
thermore, each program of study must demonstrate lo what extent, major or 
minor, each general education goal is met in each course. This general educa- 
tion goal grid is nccessar\- in order to enable the college to present to accred- 
iting agencies the extent of its general education compliance. 

To demonstrate a relationship between the general education goals and 
course requireriiems, the Geneml Education Steering Commiuee, working with 
the college community, delineated general education competencies and the 
method with which these competencies will be met. This is summarized in 
T^ible .3. 1 . Once the general education program was implemented in fall IQ94, 
the work and charge ol the Ckneral Education Steering Commiuee ended and 
a general education curriculum was in place. Thereafter, depaaments or indi- 
viduals wishing to prepare. courses lor inclusion- in the general education 
course menu would make their proposal bubmissions directly lo the Curricu- 
lum Committee. 

As is the case with any curriculum reform. Bunker llill expects that the 
' - -gcmral -cducatiTm curriculum will tirrdcii^o canrmirous Hnc liming m ilicTom- 
. iiig years. There will always remain a constant need lor review and oversight 

of the genera] education curriculum ij. Blinker Hill.nUends to ^accomplish the 

foHowing goals' 

• Ensure that all nine general education gtniLs and the equivalciil ol twenty-one 
general education credits (six core arcas^ are infusetl ihnHiglioul a program 

• Allow programs flexibility in meeting general education requirements while 
satisfying lilxMul arts, transfer, and career accreditation requirements 
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• Provide a proctis for ihc liberal arts service depart nicnts lo ideniily courses 
as nieeung general education core requirements (menu courses) 

• Provide a process for liic liberal an 5 service depanmcnis 10 assign general 
education course equivalent credit for courses required by AS programs 

• Identify a need 10 create new courses or modify existing courses 10 meet gen- 
eral education requirements 

• Provide documentation lor curriculum cominitiec evaluation 

• Pr.ivide documenlation for iiisiituiional accrediiaiion review x 

Bunker Hill Communiiy College affirms the following as integral lo 

achieving its general education goals: (, i ) any and AS student can lake any 

course listed in the general education menu; and (2^ instructors teaching 
general education courses will understand what general education objectives 
.are to be taught and how they are to be presented. Alternatix'e courses to the 
.y?^lO*-'*^U\Ld.l^?_=^If:^^^''i"^ formal, such as External Stiidies, Telecourses. and Con- 
tract Learning, should also incorporate the general education goals andcom- 
peiencies listed in the general education course menu. 

For these premises lo he valid, any course submuied to the Curriculum 
CommilTce for inclusion in a general education distribution category must be 
presented to the.respccUve liberal arts.and sciences departmenjs for review. 
Thcseltberal arts and sciences departments w"'firbe given the opporlunity to " 
make recommendations to the CAirriculum Commiiice. The justification for 
this procedure is based on the understanding thai general education is not 
meant to displace the liberal arts and sciences foundation of all programs of 
study as stipulated by the New England Association ol Schools and Colleges 
(NEASCL which accredits Bunker Hill. 

At this jtinclure. Bunker Hill has developed general edtication require- 
menis and a general education, course menu responsive to the following: 
U) ihc NEASC mandate that all programs of study include twenty-one credits 
of liberal ansand sciences m each program of study and a minimum of twenty- 
one credits of general ediicalion (.Dece-.nher 1^)<-)1); the Higher Education 
Coordinating Council, which in Oci'/her 1^")^1 reaffirmed the Undcy\iraduatc 
Lxihiwnn- report of the lormcr board of regents mandating all community col- 
leges to have a minimum ol twenty credits ol general education; (3) Career/ 
Occupational Program (acuity members who emphatically stated that they 
could not replace any of thcii' conceni ration roc(uiremcnts with general edu- 
cation courses; and the lack of subsrantialcd data-presented by ihe Associ- - 
ate in Science degree prograins that demonstrate the iranslcrabiliiy of career/ 
oceiipatipnal courses as liberal arts and sciences cleciives. 

It is hoped thai future dialogue among caieer/i»cciipatu>nal Tacully, NEASC 
ollicinls. and area instituiums that accept IM ICCs transfer studenls \s il! result in 
the inclusion i^l carccr/occuiialuMial courses in thc.gcneiMl education course 
menu. PiesenlK three As programs haw de\'cloju\l new courses for the general 
edtication disinbuiion categories: Amencan Legal Systems (Criminal Justice), 
Principles of Internal loiuil Business (Business Administration), and American 
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Siudics and Culture (ESL). Faculiy for these ihrce courses believe thai their 
courses are transferable and plan to supply the necessary verii'ication of such 
iransferabihly \o the Curriculum Coiiimiiiec. 

Once the career/occupaiionai programs have some of iheir courses 
included in the general education menu, all AA and AS students will have the 
opportunity lo lake them, thereby uicreasing enrollment in these general edu- 
cation occupational courses. In addition, ihcse programs will he able to free 
up ai least three addiiional credits lor use by iheir students as program con- 
ce nt rat \ 6 n requ i re men i s . 

Assessment 

Bunker Hill Community College considerh assessment essential for educational 
improvement. It endorses the need for sysicmaticnily collecting, interpreting, 
and using inl'cmiation a^^^^^^ Curreni assessnieni practice is^ 

dehncd as examining student achie\'cment wiihm courses and asking about 
cumulative learning ouict^mes (NfcClonney, Bunker Hill believes that 

assessment ai examines sludont achievement and cumulative learning out- 
comes should lead to real improvement of the general etlucation curriculum. 

. Jlircc-Vccir Intcnidl XUmMorin^ Pi\h ess.. The general edtication curriculum 
is monitored b)* the dcan of the division sponsoring general education courses. 
This e\'aluation prtKess reviews classroom instruction, course s)-llabi, course 
materials, student achievement and retention in accordance with the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Agreement. Students and Student Affairs staff are invited to 
participate in this nionitoring process lo help determine ihe standards for 
learning, Student learning outcomes cvidencetl by. portfolios, student self-. 
assessment, student projects/exhibits, and/or performance events arc some 
examples oi alteriiaiive methods of assessing the students' attainment of the 
general education goals 

Five-Va(r External livahuiUon Piom<. Every hvc \ears Bunker I IiU hires an 
outside consultant to conduct a program review. It will do the s,ime for its gen- 
eral cducaiuMi program. In 1997, the Division t^f Liberal Arts and Sciences will 
conduct a program review o! general education and liberal arts It v\ill use a 
responsive evaluation where assessments are keyet! direct l> io the concerns of 
faculty, students, and administrators with a stake in the re.sults and to the nat- 
ural meihodologies that grt>w out ol (lie situatit^i at hand rather than follow a 
- predetermined design. Thrs effort "will locus at icast'TOpereen't on TntervievV- 
ing lacull). :>ludents, and adviscvry board members, and 10 percent on ques- 
tionnairef. Cuba and. Luicoln C.KWl ^describe Stake's responsive model which 
recommentis a heavy reliance on personal interviews with supj^^rt Worn cjues- 
lioiinaiies \s hcn ihe audience is diversiticd as the one at Bunker Hill. 

rhe rcsponM\c nuulel. icatunng person.il interviews, maintains as prior- 
ity the iiecessii) o[ gelling dtnvn into llie trenches and gaining a real sense ol 
the elfectiveness ol the evaluation. To rely solely on data received from ques- 
tionnaires may result in the lossol important information that surfaces only 
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during ihe inien iew process. A major challenge facing ihc leani evaluaiors is lo 
develop the appropriate quesiions lo he used tor inior\'ie\vs or quesiionnaires 
10 chcii meaningful inlorniaiion. The common approach is to base the ques- 
lions on ihe aniicipaied goals of iho general cducaiion piugramao be evaluated. 

Lessons Learned 

First and foremost, a task as comprehensive as the development and imple- 
meniaiion of a general educaiion program requires presidential support in 
terms of funds, resources, facuhy. release lime, guesi speakers and iraincrs, and 
admimsiraiive cooperation. Second. i;uch~ a- campaign tor curriculum change 
has to be clea**!; defined, planned, organized, nuirketed, and endorsed by ihe 
college communiiy Third, communication and feedback s\'si ems- should be 
methodically implemented to keep eveiyone informed about- the progress of 

tha-genci-al.cducauon.iaiuaLivc. . ._ - ..... . „ 

Key to curriculum change on the scale of a general etkicaiion program ai- 
Bunker Hill Communii\- College was ihe use o! a collaborative decision-making 
model. This model uulized an inclusive approach that iiivlLed.coiisidered. and. 
incorporated the participation orfacuTiy, staff, students, trustees, and alumni. 
-This_.mod.el aimed at pu^viding a safe cn\ironment where debate and dissent 
occurred without any administrative recrimuiaiion or punishment, l-urther- 
more, the m.odel relied on negotiation as a method iif problem solving and 
consensual conOict resolution rather than adniinistrati\ e mandate or fiat. The 
model also acknowledged the imporiani role faculty have m the development 
and success of any curriculum and the fact that curriculum reform must 
address academic as well as political concerns. Ai limes, students' learning 
needs may be. overshadowed by divisional and departmental turf and pt^ver 
issues that must he addressed 

The collaborative decision-making model resulted m the iniplementaiion 
of a general education program at Bunker Hill m ihc fall of IQs)4. In spring 
U)^l. ihe general education goals were approved by the College Forum. In 
spring W^2, the general educaiion model was accepted. The general educa- 
tion implementation process was accepted and approved by the Curriculum 
Committee in fall 1^*-^ > and approved hy the College Forum m spring K)^)4 
The college catalogue, degiee audit forms, and student academic advising 
.sheets were revised in time lor the fall K)'">4 imi^lementaiion of the general 
education p"rogram. List, a brochu re was deve loped that explaTiied the general 
education g(\'il?and model lor the students. Adniis^ions, llnroUineni Services, 
- Student -Advising and-Reieniion-Cenier >taff. faculty.. academic advisers.. and. 
the registrars office also used this brochure. 

In conclusK^n. a core of common learning enhances the sense of comr u- 
niiy, whether large or smaM Colleges have an obligation to provide student? 
with a plan that specilies the learning th.it >hould result from lour or more 
semester^ of course preparaiion. There is an interrelationship thiU exists among 
die dilfereni disciplines that loo oiten goes unnoticed by graduating students. 
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They view ihcir college cduciUion as simply a piecemeal sequence of course 
requircmcnis. A general cclucaiion core can ensure ihai ihc siudcni who is 
iransreiring lo an_ upper-chvision college or enicring ihc job markei knows 
ihesc inierrelaiionships exist. Like Boyer and l.e\ine 1^)81), who argue ihai 
an elleciive college has a clear and vital mission, all members of the Bunker 
HiH College coniuTunuy have* come lo understand and promote a shared vision 
ol whnt the insiiUrtion is seeking lo accomplish widi us general edueaiion pro- 
gram, namely, die education ol well-roundcu -ludonts who arc prepared lor 
the challenges of lifelong learning. 
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Patrick UckcK Diane Calhoun-Fvcncb 



The laLuliy^ind atlininisinuuMi ol Jefferson Coninuinil) (!!ollci;e in Louisville. 

"l>^niucl<yvh'ave'sLrugglcd with ihc sKapc aiul iniplcnicniailon o! ihe geneflll 
cducalion poriion ol ihe Lurriculuni tor ilic lasi sc\eral years. The snuggle has 
eeniered around intci^rny and viecouniahihi. . ihe iniepiiy of whai we lIo and 
accouniabiliiy lo ihe siaie and lo die I'niver.siu o! Keniueky. We will detail ihai 
struggle and suggest what HKanings ii has {or om eollogc. Wo will hegin with 
a de.scripti<m of the ctil.k\gc and it? basie strueiure: then we wiU cnuincraic sev- 

• eral of the major eimstramis that have surlaced in ccnisidenng general educa- 
tion ai Jcticrson: next we will de^enbe the new general education plan and the 
problenib inherent with us nnplcinentation aiid evaluation; hnaliy. we will sug- 
gest sonic conelusions and tlircciions ior the fuiure. 

Communiiy Colleges in Kentucky 

The siniclure ol publie eonuiiunuy ei^ilege^ in l!ic stale of Kenluek}' provide- 
the essential starling point m understanding the eon-iplexities of ihe general 
editeation plan at lelTerson. In the KeniUv ky Cieneral Assembly aulho- 

TMiedilvrriTivL'rsrty'ohKcnrnck)- board of 'I rustees to c^tulMish and c^perllte-a- 
-svstonl ol ronimuniiy L-ollege.s acrobt the ^Laic. .W'heu.lelLetson .(Ainimuniiv 
.Qiliege iirsi tipened its dooi> m Nos, it did as part of rhc I "nivcrqty of Kcn- 
[utk\ Coninuiniiy C ollege s\ >iein It iinilinues lo ojuMaiv as pan o{ that sys- 
tem today T he gL-niral edue.iiu-n program m plaec^ at lelleixMi i*- the >aine plan 
that is m iiperannn n liie other thnteen toinmunity eolleges <>l the \ -luversity 
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of Kentucky system. JcfTcrson pariicipaicd in the debate over what form the 
plan should take and assumed responsibility for the specifics of implemenia- 
lion and evaluation. 

The Uni\Trsity of Kentucky G iniuniiy College S\'5tem has always been 
commiiied lo a strong core of general education m ail its instructional pro- 
grams. 0\ er its history, however, the scope and nature of this component have 
varied with shifting educational perspectives and changing economic and cul- 
tural imperaiives. The latest version was developed during the 1Q02-Q3 aca- 
demic year b\' a committee composed of faculty representatives from each of 
the four'oeu colleges in the University of Kentuck)- Community College Sys- 
tem. Spcciil care was taken to include both general education and technical 
-faculty fn-";t a. range of academic disciplines. Committee members conveyed 
ideas, suggesiioJis, and concerns to and from their campus colleagues as the 
committee did its year-long work. The final recommendations of the commit- 
tee were forwarded for npprox'al lo the UK Community College System Coun- 
cil also conlposedJL>f|a^Al^.y representaiiyes fron each college. This bod^^had 

. linal authority o\'er curricular mattci:s. However, approval did not occur with- . 
but considerable objection arid debate from the Jefferson representatives and 
the faculty they represented. •■ • _ _ 



.Constraints- 

When administrators and faculty at the system office in Lexington, and else- 
where acn^ss the state, felt the need to revise the general education program to 
bring it in line with modern standards and trends, community colleges all 
across the state had to work together to come up with a plan acceptable to the 
majority. In a sense, ihis difficult, drawn-out process ultimately bciicftlcd 
everyone because the finished product had input Irom faculty across the state. 
.\[ the same time, the major virtue of this syr^tem can at liuies become its major 
constraint. Satisfying the majontN' may detract significantly from what an indi- 
vidual college can do to meet its own needs. As tlie only puiihc community 
college m Kentucky Itvated m a large metropoliian area, some of Jefferson's 
concerns are unique. For example, most of I'lir transfer stiidents go lo the Uni- 
versitv of Louisville. other> go to Western Kentucky University. Eastern Ken- 
tucky L-nn -rsity. or to a variety of prnate foui-year institutions Many students 
in the eastern jiart of tlie state transfer lo Morehead State University, while 
many from the iar western pan of the -^laie have then- sights on Murray State 
-I 'niver^iiv Each-of-thesc instniKion^ has ir.-own geiTcral cdiicanDn"pi'ogranv: 
. ,nul somehow die new I K Coiumuuity College System, general cducatic^n 
mitiatiye had to complement general education programs in higher education, 
mstuutioii'^ across ihc siaii- in <ugor^i. a.^ did the origmal version of the sys- 
tem general education plan. Tnat lechnicat math wtnild .vili'^^ly the m.nhematics 
c<^m|'>onent (M general educanon requirements did not make sense lor Jefferson 
because, lor example, ihe Universitv ol L.ouismIIc and other (ouiHollegcs in our 
transfer area ret|uired college algehr.i 
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A second major confiramt centers on the nature of open-door admis- 
sions. We admit a brge number of students who, ior a variety of reasons, are 
not prepared for college work. This problem is particularly acute m the math- 
ematics area where between 80 and 90 percent of our students need *"-^medial 
work to acquire the foundation necessary lo pass our college algebia class. 
One of the problems facing ihe general education initiative in Kentucky in 
general, and ai Jeflerson in particular, revolvetl around the need to have high 
standards m an open admis.sions setting. Com.munity colleges across the 
nation face this challenge. 

A third major constraint on the general educalion curriculum is our com- 
mitment to diversity When the Kentucky community colleges began in the 
early iy60s, ii seemed sufficieni m the general education program lo enumer- 
ate general categories such as .-Xmcrican or European hisior)-. English literature 
(and not American literature), and public speaking. With the advent of a more 
acute awareness of the needs of a di\-erse student body it was necessary for the 
general educatTon'comfniitce lo' iake into accoiini morc^coirfplTcaleH^and' 
diverse questions than it had in the past. For example, it no longer made sense 
to msist on only European or American history; the educated citizen needed 
to have a larger, glol")al perspective, and general education curricula had to take- 
that into account. 

* Thc*^ ever-present problem of hscal constraint also intruded into the delib- 
erations. The 1990s have brought many changes to the community college the- 
ater, but surely none have been as important as increased accountability and 
decreased levels of funding from the state. The significant decrease in levels of 
funding for the state-supported schools in Kentucky has resulted in what 
would have looked strange twenty years ago: significant fundiaismg efforts. In 
terms of general education, this has proved "to be a potential constraint. For 
example, while it seemed obvious that some computer literacy component 
needed to be added to the general education program, it remained problem- 
atic where the money would come from to ftmd such a requirement, particu- 
larly at Jellerson where some ele\en thousand students were involved. 

Faculty and administrators across the stale faced many constraints as they 
struggled with the particulars of how to incorporate changes into the general 
education curricula and still remain viable in the diverse setting of the stale of 
Kentucky We have struggled to keep intact the integrity of what we do and 
believe in while at the same time balancing the need to be accountable to the 
syslem-and the state of-w-hich-vv<'-nrc-an-inicgraLpart 



The General Educai ion Curriculum - 

The present genera! education program is grounded m the belief that education 
must help students become produLtivc people who are aware ol the Kleasand 
aspirations which moti\ ate human thought and who can >uccessfully use their 
underi>tanding of the world, themselves, and their loles in society" (.University 
of Kentucky Community College System, p. H. Its sjxxihc requirements derive 
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from ihe iwctve sysieniwidc cotnpciency siaicnicnis i\m follow from ihis. These 
rcquircmcnis propose ihni the graduate of any associnic dej^ree program can: 

1 . Commumcaie effecUwly using -uindard vvriucn English 

2. Communiciue in a dear oral and nonverbal fashion and employ aeiive lis- 
tening skills 

3/ Demonstrate basic skills in computer operations and/or soltware applica- 

iion-^ 

4. Organize, analyze, and make inlorniaiion useful by employing maihe- 
maties 

5.. . Demonstrate an awareness of ones interaction wul'i die. biological/physical . 
eiivironmeni 

0. Demonstrate an awareness ot self as an individual, as a member of a mul- 
iicujtttral society, and/or as. a member o\ i\ world communiiy 
Recognize the im{XKi of t-lcclsive ideas in human heritage 

8. Develop and .periorni ba>ic search strategies and access infonnatitm m a 
variety ol formats, print and nonprini 

Arialyze, summarize, and interpret a variety of reading materials 
10. Think critically and make connections in learning across the disciplines- 
! I. Fiahornie upon knowledge to create new thoughts, processes, and 

prodticts " ' 

12. Demonstrate an awareness of ethical considerations in making value 

choices 

These carefully ariicuhued compeiency siaicmcnis rellccl iheir develop- 
ers overarching philtisophy of general education, explicitly presented as back- 
ground, explanation, and justification in the system document. The writers 
asseri that the curriculum musi he of sufficient depth and breadth lo meet the 
needs ol all students and that graduates must be ■'mtellectually lle.xible, artic- 
ulate, creative, and prepared for continuous growth ' (L'niversiiy of Keniticky 
Connnuniiy College Syi.iem. p. IV This means that siudenis need both an 
understanding t^f the contemporary world of work and the specific careers they 
ha\-e chosen and an appreciation for their own talents andnnterests. Indeed, 
the general educalu^n curriculum mtist enable students "lo develop iheir own 
values, to pursue goals, ami to coninbuie to the poliikal. moral, social, and 
cultural enrichment ol >ocict\" tp- IV Students arc expected to achieve some 
of these competencies by enrolling nv specific courses, other Ciimpelencie^^ arc- 
to be taught across the .curriculum. Tor each ol the lirst eight competencies, a 
specific list ot courses is given Irom which students mtist choose a spccilicd 
tuimhei of hoiUN I'or insiance. students can choo.se belween two courses 
enabling ihem to "conmumu ate elf'cctt\ely using >taiulard written lingltsh." 
"1 here are ninety ctHirse> in such disciplines as anthropology foreign languages, 
psychology, soLiology, and wiMiiens .^luclie^ that students can choose among lo 
ensure thai tliey "denionstraie an awareness i^f self as an individual, as a mem- 
ber of a multiculiurai socieiy, and/or as a member of a world community" (p. 
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V The liisi loLirconipcicnoos 2"^ listed nhmc — dealing wiih reading, inic- 
graied learning, ereau\e thinking, and ethics/vaiucs — are expeeted to be taughi 
across the eurriculum In addition, a lilih eon^peiency rec[uircmcni called for 
writing to be laughi across the eurneuluni as well. Table 4. 1 indicnies the gen- 
eral education credit-hour requirement lor each ol the three degrees eonlerrcd 
b\ Jefferson Community Colleg.e. a^ well as the numbers oi the tuelve com- 
pcicncx" siaiemcnis to whicli they are linked. 

Thir> latest version oi general education diflers from previous curncula in 
two signdicant ways. I'lrsi. there is a common hsi ol courses that satisfies 
requirement.s lor ail degrees, rather than o!ie list lor AA and .-XS jirograms and 
anoilier lor AAS degrees. This retlecis die curreni and. we believe, healthy blur- 
nng of disiinciions between "academic" and "rechnicar programs and the real- 
ization dial contempoi:ary students need comprehensive skills for the 
economic mmUetplace as uell .xsa commitment to lileliMig expansion of boih 
iheir cultural and Lcchmcal horizons The new ivquiivmenis also i"«^vi^c joasi 
'pracilcLMiniw iiiUusio^^ oraeross-ihe-curnculuni conipctencies. by far the 
most com n.n-crsial aspect oi ilie general education program. 

The Challenge of Genera! Kducation 
atjcfferson CommimUy College 

Aiihough liie competencies, course lists, and degree rcquiremenis were dcvel- 
opcd and ran tied by the LOmnuinii\ college >ystem. each indi\idual college 
was charged wiih de\elonmg n> own impjementation and cvaluaiton plan. 
That is. the lellorson Conuiiumty college lacully is (^i>ligniod lo specify how it 
will ensure ihat across-tb.e-curnculum compeiencic^ are being taught and that 

Table 4.1. General IZducation Credit Hour Requirements by Degree 

.■\ss<j( mil' .V.sMH itJfe /\ss()( i(({e in 

( tMH/>i(ent \ .\»i t/ imAms iii.Stieiitr .A/ip/ini Snriif e 

vl s 10. 1 1. i: 

i'^mI ( ,>>:niirj'UwHu>n J 0, 1(\ jj IJi A 

^ <M^i^.iii'i I iior.k \ . V IiV 1 1 12' I-^' 

Malhcuuiu-r^ .2'..!v^T_i.,.iJ: 3_ 

N KMUV i^. iO 1 1 !.1 ' . 0 

>oui.il liilaaLiiLMi ^) \(\ I I U • 

HiMi'.ji:* i iMMi.i'.ii'.i.,^ i'.' k'' I I IJ ' 

^»>Li.il ltiU'i.Mii>n iM 1 U j!Miy,'lli,si).iim!i^ <■» 
^i* .■ \'\ 11. 
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all general education competencies are indeed being learned. And, while pro- 
.gram evaluation is common in Kentucky community colleges, this new empha- 
sis on measuring the outcomes of general education — especially competencies 
"infused" across the curriculum — reflects a genuinely new climate for educa- 
tion in our state and region. 

In an era when accrediting bodies such as the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools emphiisize institutional effectiveness, and our legislature's 
accountability bill lies new funding to specific performance measures, colleges 
must do a beiier job of discovering and aniculaimg what our graduates can do. 
It is no longer sufficient to infer the success of general education curricula and 
courses fron\ sporadic review of grade distributions, retention data, enrollment 
and performance in subsequent sequential courses, and transfer performance 
records. What is necessary is the s>'siematic review of studcni performance and 
evidence lhai this review leads, when appropriate, lo substaniive change ai the 
jrmir^e^ pn3gram,j3r msii level. Jefferson Community College is cur- 

-reiuly wrest ling with the form our iiiiplenienlatkin^ evaluation plan should 
take; our struggles are. we believe* indicative of the* problematic accountabil- 
ity and assessment issues that all higher education faces. 



Jefferson*s Implementation and Evaluation Plan - ■ - 

Before Jefferson faculty began iheir'work on the college's implememation and 
evaluation plan, some two dozen or so attended a workshop conducted by 
members of the syslemwide General Education Committee. Here they received 
a copy of the general education guidelines including the competencies, lists of 
.courses acceptable to fulfill course-specific requirements, and ihe kinds of 
issues thai should be addressed through the across-thc -curriculum competen- 
cies. They also received an Implementation Guide that suggested the kinds of 
instructional activities that might develop the desired competencies in stu- 
dents. The presenters ended by sharing sample syllabi and assignments from 
a variety of disciplines. Armed with these materials and background informa- 
tion, the Jefferson faculty were to develop their own plaiv 

Subsequent to this system-sponsored workshop, Jefferson's academic deans 
distributed the general education requirements and guidcliiics to the faculty as 
a whole. The deans then appointed a collegewide committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from every academic division on each campus to formulate a plan 

to submit for collegewide faculty appros'al and forwarding to. the. UK Cotmiiu- 

nity College System. At idis writing, such a plan has Just been approved and 
submitted; the system office has not had time to respond or comment. 

Discussion of general education uriplcnieniaiion has centered around one ~ 
controversial issue: the leaching of across-ihe-curriculum competencies. 
Assessment matters at issue include building consensus around a particular 
philosophy of evaluation, deierminmg how to appropriately evaluate student 
attainment of across-t he-curriculum com|>ciencies, and compiling an array of 
possible indicators t )f student success. 
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Clearly, one way to ensure that the across-the-curriciilum competencies 
are being addressed is to require that every course designated as general edu- 
cation contain experiences that provide for student attainment of every com- 
petency. Indeed, a majority of the systemwide General Education Cbmmiiiee 
advocated precisely this in their vv'orkshop, and it appears that a majority of 
system colleges have adopted this strategy With this approach, syllabi for each 
general education course would list the attainment of the five (9-12, plus writ- 
ing) across-lhe-curriculum competencies as projected student outcomes. 
Presumably, the successful course completer would ihus have achieved these 
as well as other course-specific outcomes. 

Jefferson Community Colleges faculty, howe\'er,- seemed loath to take such 
a prescriptive approach that required that every competency be addressed in 
every' course. Many felt such a mandat** was an mfringement on their appro- 
priate roles as determiners of course conlcni. Others expressed concern that, 
j:althougb.U_wouJd^ceria;inly . be possible to_mc_et jhe Jetter of the general ed.u-. 
cation law- with such an approach, its spirit would -be better served by. 
acknowledging that certain courses are better vehicles for addressing specific 
accoss-lhe-curriculum cornpetencies than others. Thus, Jefferson s draft docu- 
ment set forth a "goalof ensuring that general education competencies would 
be 'rnel-Jn general education courses on an instUuiion-wide basis, using the 
examjjle that a maihemaiics insirucior woufd probably spend less time on 
ethics and values than would a sociology instructor. Following from this, the 
final approved document further indicates thai, although individual syllabi 
may include statements about across-the-curriculum competencies, such inclu- 
sions are not mandatory. 

Assessment Issues 

Assessment issues in general education have generated an equal amount of 
discussion at Jefferson, since the decision not to require each syllabus to 
address the attainment of general education competencies makes their mea- 
surement even more problematic. However, this implementation decision is 
consistent with the assessment philosophy around which the college faculty 
have developed consensus: evaluation 11 focus on the institution and its 
general education program, rather than on individual students. Indeed, such 
an approach dictates that, although individual student course performance 
may be indicative Of success, holistic measures of achievement that evaluate 
. institutional and program achievement will be more important.. Moreover, 
. although multiple indtcatocs of success.are needed, such a system permits 
random sampling o\ student allainmeni. And. finally, it obviates the necessity 
(or each general education instructor and course to address student achieve- 
ment of acro5S-the~curriculum competencies, instead dispersing this respon- 
sibility institution wide. 

Under its assessment scheme, jefferson will gather two types ol informa- 
tion to ensure that its general education program is successful: information 
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aboui the exieni lo which ihe insiiiuiion inicgraics approphaie learning expe- 
riences inio ihe curriculum unci ini'orniaiion ahoui ihe performance of ihe siu- 
dcnis as a w hi^lo. The former will roijuire us lo asccnain — ihrough survey, 
review of syllabi and icsis. and oU'ier mediods — dial compcicncy-bascd learn- 
ing experiences are being prcu'ided across die curriculum sullicienl lo ensure 
dial each siudeni compieUng die general eduealion curriculum will have ihe 
opporiunii) 10 achiexe eaeh eonipeicncy. The iaiier will require us u> demon- 
>uale — ihrtnigh inuUiple quanniaiis e and cjualiian\e indiLaior<— dun jelfer- 
son studenis do indeed .uinin the Loni|)oiencies whieh ilic^e learning 
experiences are dnecied. Such mdicaiors will mclude iradiiional indexes ol 
-aehievemeniv like grade disinhuuuns. reienuon daui, suidera e\ aluaiion ques- 
lionnaiies. pre- and poslle^llng. and ^\slenl\\ide enipkner and siudeni survey 
insirumenis. Bui reliance on such iradiiional indicators will noi fx: enough' — 
especially in.hghi of ihe Keniucky Lducauon Relonn A^i. which is changing 
jheJa>,;cji\LolenK\niary and.svpndarx cducaijoii in our siaie anctprt}n)wmg.a 
new kind ol siudeni Ivv- ihe cndAil ihe de^.ade.-\\e mu-wi al^i explore ihe u>l 
ol locus groups, pordoho evalnaiion, cap5U»tu- ^ourse^ or proieci>. exu inier- 
.V.iews/dis(.usMons, and ihe like lo give u- ihe injormaUiin nocessirv lo serve 
I he buule in ol die iweniv-iii-^i ceniur\. " 



Lessons Learned 

Clearly, there aie iinporlani Icx^ons lo he learned Ironi le'lersoii l oninniniiy 
College > experiences wiih ihe developmeni and implenieiuauon of currem 
general eduealion requlIeluenl^. 'Ihe liiM i>lhe imporiante oj broad lacuiu 
LiivoKemenl in die piac(.sS, Iromihc ouiscL This wa- cc riaiuly recognized by 
die rK C'oninuinitv College Sysicm as il pui logeilrer ii and ivpiesenla- 
nve -^ysiemwide comniiuee: Despite ihis, however, many fav-u I ly members at 
our insuuiiion seemed lo Ivhew dial ihcn "ownership" o\ the curriculum was 
somehow b.m*^ uiHlernnned li is nol enouch lor lacuiu lo be repre>enied. 
The\ mu>i ieel — all ol ihem — iniormed aboui aiui iri\olved in a pr-.xess lor 
which ihev are uiiiniaieK responsible. This will alwaxs be dillicull lor college> 
in a sy-ieni as diverse a> Keniuck\'s 

Our >iruggle wuh die implenicniaiion ol acn\-s-ihe-<.urricuiu«n ^ompe- 
icncies also laughl us how tniicalK' imp(Miani w \> lor academic adminisira- 
lotN and facully alike to develop pnvedure> lhai aie Mc\ibk. cspc\iall\ when 
lacu n \ ]vrCvT\ eTrieTr"ttas;n i r a t id i iisf i i icl tonal' pTeTogaTi\ cs uT-he clul reTTged" 
Many an Lui -mosK ordu; IcHcison Lkuliy wheibei they .ire leaehirjg s^eneral 
-cduciiuon cu Lcdullcal,coUl■:5e^..add^ ess J ht a*, ross t ju*-curnvuliim.comp«^'en ■ 
cies m ihr clasM's ihe\ leaJi. m soiiie la- hum aiul U' ^oinc exiiiu lo insi>i. 
howexer. dial ihcir s\ Habi sjuntld t'\plKitl\" ^oniiac! ihci^i lo dc s^ pnnvd 
almost unuers'.lly unacceptable to a l.tculi\ wlin i.ikc ihcse dtv umenls aiKl \ W 
obligaiions die\ ciiiom upon ilicni \ci\ ser:ous|\ 

I'lnalK. I his e^peiieiui- has laughi us all die impoiiaii.e ol keepinii 
U\iiM'd on our goal lo nuiture lho<e qualities in «nir smdenis dial we Ivhcve 
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arc criiiLiil to ihcir luturc success on ihc job and in iheir lives. Our iaculi) 
comiuiilcc could ha\c easily dispaichcd ii> la^k by adopting "legally" correct, 
but ullinuuely meanini;losh.. approaches to ihe:>e new requirements For 
instance, every instructor could have technically fulfilled her obligation to 
teach ethics and values by admonishing the siudcnts.not to cheat, but opting 
lor I he Leiier oi die law rather than its spirit ultimately would have bcnehied 
no one, least oi all the .students. What is important, alter all, even in ihis age 
of accouniabiliiy where we must be concerned wilh the letter of the law. is noi 
ulnmately the meelint; ol curricular piescriplion.-j but the development ol stu- 
dents and the iniegrit) of those o\ us who teach ihein. Jefferson Community 
College is committed to access.. e.\cellence, and di\'ersit\; and we must hrst and. 
foremost be accountable lo these Ideals and lo ourselves. ■ . 
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A brkj rvvifw of tJic Lulkj^^twidc ^cncnil cduLatUm progvcjm 
provides a context for the discussion of specific applicatums at 
the Woljson Campus that have; emiched the sai/v of the program. 



Miami-Dade Community College: 
Applications at the Wolfson Campus 

Eduardo J. Padron, Ted Lexitt 

For miiny years, cvcnis in Souih Flontla have served as precursors lo ihc 
momchious social, cuhural. and economic changes nlTeaing ihe couniVy. The 
Cuban revolution m the Maricl boailiTl in I^WO. and a constant exodus 
fiom Impoverished Lann American countries have brought wave after wave of 
new residents to our shores and changed liie personaHiy of South Florida for- 
ever. Once famous as a winter vacation spot and retirement home for count- 
less northerners, the region has e\ ul\ ed as one of the most complex, exciting, 
andiufbulcni urban areas in the country. 

Metropoluan Dade County is now home to more than two million peo- 
ple. According to the 1990 census CU.S, Depannient of Commerce. \990). the 
couiTity 15 percent Hispanic, with approximately e^jual numbers of Anglo 
and African-American populations hlling out the mix Those numbers, how- 
ever, do not come close to ap[M-o\imating the diversit\- of culture, thought, and 
lifestyle that eonstuutc this community. "Hispanic." for example, denotes a 
mullilude of nationalities as well as cultural and social nuances; "African Aruer- 
ican" imphcb various regionb ol this country. Haitian and Jamaican peoples, 
and a wealth of distinct ions in heritage and customs; and the Anglo popula- 
Lioacaii.hardh: be teruied. liaiiiogcniioua..iv.iLlL so many iiaving .migrated here- 
from northern t limes. 

Miami-Dade Communil\ CA>llege was lounded in 1060 and quickly 
hecaine the first and often only aveinie of jVersonal development for ihTs new 
Nhami muliitucle. The college^ enrollment retlected the mas.sive demographic 
shihs overtaking and changing the nature ol ihe comniunilv In Its inaugiual 
year, the college received I credit students in temporary qiuuiers. tod.iy the 
college enrolls more than 77,000 cretlit students and 40.000 noncredit sliidents 

Niw l)ii>ii n.<s«i>'K I .'MM' \>n i.'iiii.i- III* **1 WiiiKi i lUst rul>liNlu-i« . 4^ 
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ai live majoi" campuses aiul nunioroLis ouircach ccnicrs. Mianii-Dadc is per- 
haps the pnmc example in hi^i;her edueaiion ot ihe new American cducaiional 
and cLiluira! ciMUexi; cnn^llmem ib n^orc than 57 pereeni Hispanic, wiih 
approximaiely equal (20 percenH proporiions ol AlVican-American and Anglo 
siudeiiis. Women make up ^8 pereeni of ihe student body, and die mean age 
ol all siudenis is jusi over i\veni\ 'Six (Morns and Foisom, iQ04>. 

The Wollson Campus pu^lilc (Quin^^a and Garcia. N<-)4^ lurilicr defines 
[U\> new rcaliu. Located m the liean of downtown Miami, it draws heavily 
from the eii\ s downtown wofk force, with more ihan'^0 percent employed 
m the range U ihiny-five hours per week. Commensurately to percent are 
pan-lime siudeiUb, averaging sixteen credit? per year. Hispanies make-up 08- 
perccni (^1 the ctedii enronmeni, and close lo 60 percent speak Spanish or 
Hainan Creole in their homc*^. More ihan luilf r~)7 percent^ are lirsi genera- 
tion college siudenis- Hach sear the Wolfson graduatU^i ceremony open> with 
a pawde of some -sixt-y [lags. rcprcsctiuiig.dK-couuixies_«aI_ojj^ili^lljha^^^ 
graduates .... - . • 

The Challenge of Basic Skills 

Ah ^le than three -c[i.Lartei> of Wollson s entering siucU nK lequirc at kvist one 
developmenial course, and combined wah students in need ol Fnglisli as a. 
>ecund Language 0-SL ' course work, fully 84 pciccni arc cuusidered under- 
prepared for college. Appro.xmiately hall of the stutleiu population, based on 
entry assc>sment tests, requires developmental a^slSlance in the critical areas 
ot reading and wniing 

- Iraditional-approaclies to general educatK)n assume an adequate proh-. 
ciency level in the Hnglish language and basic academic skill>. hut clearly, other 
traditions, boihculiurai and social, have been at work in this community and 
the college. .\t Miami-Pade. we have U^ng rec(\i;mzed that a successful general 
ediicaiion format depentls. to a large degree, on ihe aiieni -n wc iire willing lo 
allord basic skills developmcni Oespiie strong leelings and varied philosophies 
within the college community, as well as legislative grumbling and propt^saU 
lo cunail funding lor developmenial programs, the college remain.-^ steadla.^it 
in supponmg students" elfon> lo de\eiop the ba>ic skills liccessaiA [o succeed 
in ci^llege antl the workplace. In adopting this stance, we are .MiupK responil- 

jngto an increasingly pi^gnant societal ami cultural reality one that i.s panic- 
ularly cMdent in South rlorida. Having said thafrit i^'aNo'iiiijVortanl to noTe 
lhai basic skills are not regarded.- by an\ meaii^-. a^ the ceutial a?^j>ect ol the 

-genera! education pn>gram. . 

rhough nni ,1 guiding j")rMit iple. basic .skills dcxelopmeni ha*- neees>aril\ 
ihuwn ihe i reativc energy of both laculiv and admmiMraiors In lUir L^l. pio- 
gram. lor example, laculi\ ha\e empk>yed a range o\ leachmg meiluHls to 
incorponite the geneial ediualion goal on ihinking-skills development into the 
curriculum. In addition, the college and the Wi^llson C^impus, via aggressive 
grantsmanshif) and Luully ingenuity, have provided Mu(.leni> with up-lo-lhe- 
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minute technological support and specialized tutoring. And, of course, our 
developmental courses tie in as an early companion piece for most students in 
the general education program. 

The General Education Program Reforms 

In 1974, the college undertook an institutional self-study (.Lukenbill and 
McCabc, 1978) that olanied the e^eds for the sweeping general education 
reforms that followed. The study noted a lack of "synthesis and integration 
within and acros> courses and disciplines" (,p.8) in the then existing general 
education program. It further assessed ihc.course> as "too often taught as a 
simplified introduction to a discipline rather than cts courses which are part of 
, a program providing a liberal arts foundation" Cp.8). In echomg the disap- 
pointments of many who have watched general education lose its focus and 
fall prey to the disciplines, the self-study urged the presentation of a "clear and 
irleaningfiiT rationale for generaf educa'ii'oh~a^^^^ faculty and^tudenTs" 

- alike" (pv8lL 

What followed was a systematic and comprehensive general education 
study that affected almost ever>' area of the college. The siiidy reasserted the 
colleges mission, addressed a broad spectrum of philosophical and practical 
" issues relative to community colleges and general education; and then pro- 
ceeded to lay out a new definition and rationiale for general education. It also 
articulated specific goals for the program and generated a new curricular struc- 
ture and course content. 

Definition, Rationale, and Goals. The colleges definition of general 
education reflected not only a respect for the liberal traditions of general edu- 
cation but the emerging understanding of the role of commiihity colleges in 
-American education: general education al Miami-Dade Community College is 
that aspect of the colleges instructional program which has as its fundamental 
purpose the development and integration of cvciy students knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and experiences so that the student can engage effectively in a life- 
long process of inquiry and decision making. Most telling, however, in the 
articulation of the new program was a series of value statements. As the study's 
authors so aptly put it, 'The question 'Why have it?' is directly related to 
another question, 'What is its worth?' "(Lukcnhill and McCabe, 1975, p.5). The 
highest values were placed on the integration of knowledge drawn from mul- 

- - tiple sources leading to effecttvc decision making and j')ractical hehavior in. 

daily life. A commitment to the process of sell -actualization and a lifetime of 
learning were joined with an appreciation for the breadth and depth of ideas 
and the growth of society arid its institutions. Clearfy Mu\mi-bade deterhiincd 
that its program of general education would be, above all. relevant. The edify- 
ing value ol learning was even superseded b)' the need to br a learner, to 
actively connect learning to living life in a conscious fashion. Developing the 
character and the capacities to direct the course of one's own life were practi- 
cal achievements that higher education could and should foster. 
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The general education program delineated a set of broad goals thai ser\'ed 
as guidelines for ihe curricular development of the program. The goals were 
divided into six areas: (undanienLal skills, the mdividual, the individual's goals 
lor the fuiure, the mdividuals relationships wiih other persons and groups, 
society and the individual, and natural phenomena and the individual. The 
structure of the program is illustrated in Figure 5.1. 

The basic skills courses are required of students whose assessment results 
indicate a developmental need. All students must complete the five core courses, 
and AA students are required also to complete the distribution. requirement. 
Students pursuing the Associate in Science degree in one of the occupational 
or allied health programs, or the Associate in General Studies, are only required 
to complete the core. They are affofded a broader range of course choices in 
order to clarify their career plans. 

The Core Courses and Distribution Groups. The five core courses sit 
ai the heart of the general ccluaition prcigrarii . represcniing areas of perso nal 
and academic development. These courses were not designed merely to intro- . 
duce the disciphhes; rather, the primary aim of the core courses was, and 
remams, to assist students in achieving the goals of the general educatiori pro- 
gram. The core courses are taken early in a students program and provide nec- 
essary and valuable input even for those students who do not complete degrees 
or "stop"iDut" for a period of time. However, students are not required to com- 
plete the core prior to taking other courses, and, in fact, they are encouraged 
to mix distribution group courses with core courses. 

To complete the twenty-one crcdu distribution group requirement, stu- 
dents must take at least one course from each distribution group, including the 
pnc rcquircd course. at the distribution level, English composition .They can opt . 
out of a second distribution requirement in composition by achieving good per- 
formance in the core and first distribution composition courses. The courses in 
the distribution groups were designed lo further fulfill the goals of the general 
education program and introduce students to the principles and basic methods 
m these areas. The number of courses in the distribution groups is relatively 
small, directing students lo coui'ses that are more general in approach. 

Figure 3.1. General Education Requirements for an Associate in Arts 

nasii SkiUs 

Maih Conipeieiu-v Readuij; and W'ninig CoiupeieiK v 

(Required for draduaiion^ iRcquircd tor Core Communications CourscV- 



I oniipunit.uions Huiiuniiu-s <ih ul I nviionnnMii Naiiii.il rnviionmcm ImlivKliul 
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Program Assessment and the CLAST. For the past decade, Florida's 
community college siudcnts, as well as all stale university students complet- 
ing their second year, have been required to take the College Level Academic 
Skills Test (CLAST). The exam has been a so»\rce of controversy and frustra- 
tion statewide. Many educators, at Miami-Dade and throughout the state, have 
long considered the test a gatekeeper with particularly adverse effects on 
mmority students. The competencies have been seriously questioned, and it is 
widely believed that the test fails as a gjiuge of the effectiveness of the general 
education program. In fact, the primary criticisms center on the additional 
course work required to prepare for the CU\ST competencies and the richness 
of advanced course offerings that is lost.- At pieseni-,41 statewide committee is- 
reviewing the CLAST and its effect on students. 

The Wolfson Campus 

The general education study and subsequent implementation brought a unified 
philosophy and structure to general education collegewide. Each of Miami- 
Dades five campuses, hovycvcr, was encouraged to address the needs of its par- 
ticular student body, highlighting content and developing pedagogy that would 
fulfill the general education goals. At the Wolfson Campus, a number ot prin- 
cipal themes have emerged, sonie already articulated in the generaTeducaiibn 
rationale and others particular to our constituency and expertise. Specific 
applications — course modules — regarding environmental awareness, interac- 
tive technology, multicultural awareness and global thinking, individualized 
and interdisciplinary learning, and thinking-skills development have all con- 
tributed to the unique characLer of the general education prograrn.at the Wolf- 
son Campus. 

EDGE: Environmental Dimensions in General Education. The Wolf- 
son Campus Environmental Center and Environmental Ethics Institute have 
combined, since 1976, to offer a wide range of credit and noncredit courses to 
South Floridians. In 1990, faculty from the institute took up the investigation 
of "earth literacy," a term coined by the historic Club of Rome in No Limits to 
Learning (Botkin, 1979V In this volume, the authors sought to broaden the 
scope of knowledge to include "earth literacy," a deeper understanding of the 
planet and our relationship to it. 

En\'ironmenial Dimensions for General Education UiDGE) was born from 
"this appreciation of the need for earth literacy EDGE seeks to integrate within 

- the general education program an appreciation of the human-earth rclation- 

- ship. By generating, in students an.awareiiess of that rclatiohship and a practi- 
cal concern for environmental issues, we also are providing an important 
context lor critical thinking and intelligciit decision making, important values 
of the general education program. 

EDGE began with seven faculty members from throughout the curriculum 
meeting for lunch on a weekly basis for one semester with faculty from the 
Envi;onn\ental Ethics Institute. Once they gained a working understanding ol 
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earth literacy, the faculty in attendance began developing resources suitable to 
their disciplines. The aim was to create modules that would fit seamlessly into 
existing core and distribution courses, providing context for the general edu- 
cation goals, as v/ell as introducing an enriched environmental awareness. 

Communkation<i. A iwo-part teaching module for the English composition' 
core course offered fifteen liieraiy selections — poems, essays, and a short story, 
as well as selected audiotapes — all exemplary for their literarv^ quality and the 
challenging environmental issues they articulate. Describing the works as stim- 
ulating "self-rcflective" and "earth-reflective" thought, the modules creator 
included author biographies and discussion and essay questions. The second 
section, intended for any American literature course, presents four supple-' 
mental bibliographies of American literature as seen through an environmen- 
tal/earth literate perspective. The bibliography chronicles an American literary 
tradition concerned with the relationship of men and women to the land. The 
-names-ofThorcau. Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Twain, -and later Faulkner, 
Hemingway. Frost, and Steinbeck ensure a literate and thoughtful- elevation of 
our environmental concerns. 

The Social Environmeni. Students in this core course benefited from the 
efforts of a member of our social science faculty who is regarded as one of 
'Florida's premier historians. He designed a guided walking tour of downtown 
Miami, highlighting the environmental paradise that was Miami as recently as 
100 years ago and the degradation of this environment that accompanied the 
city's development. Via supplemental readings, a w-ealth of historical and envi- 
ronmental data, pretour exercises, and a posttour follow-up, students are 
encouraged to assess their personal "sense of place," exploring the notions of 
neighborhood, community tradition, and home in the context of the physical 
region they inhabit. This module has also been effectively used in U S-, Florida, 
and Miami history courses. 

HunumUks. The title of the humanities module, "A Re-enchantment with 
the Natural World Through Art," iGoitlicb-Roberts. 1990) has pointed our stu- 
dents toward an invaluable reordering of perspective, on both the environment 
and their own perceptual capacity Utilizing progressive public art as an evoca- 
tive setting, the module strikes at our "adult" tendency to separate or detach 
from the phenomena that surround us. By reinvesting in their own direct expe- 
rience, through art, students are addressing an auilude that is, as the modules 
creator states, "tragically manifest in our abuse of the environment" (p. 2). Uti- 
lizing preparatory materials, feet ure and slides, and'a toiir of an example of 
public art, this module assists students to connect their scnsorv-^ experience to- 
what they feel and to develop and trust their intuition, all essential qualities in 
valuing the environment. 

Equally creative and effective modules have been created for the social sci- 
ence and natural environment core courses, a mathematics distribution group 
offering, and for English as a Second Language. 

Applying MuUimedia in General Education Curriculum. For the past 
three years members of the Wolfson Campus faculty have invcsird untold 
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hours in the development of multimedia applications for the classroom. With 
the help of grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and uti- 
lizing the emergent CD-ROM technology, they have combined text, audio, 
slides, and video segments Into the production of nineteen laser discs for use 
throughout the curriculum. These interactive modules include an examination 
of four major ethnic groups in Miami via their religion, music, and history; the 
presentation of various works of art wuh a range of critical statements, chal- 
lenging students thinking and writing skills; a visit to the theaters of Greece, 
Rome, England, France, and the United States, exploring historical examples 
and modern playwrights; and an exposition of certain philosophical and eth- 

. Leal approaches.to.the study of our natural environment. 

These topics and a host of others are brought to multimedia life, provid- 

. ing a teaching tool thai, we could not have imagined when the original general 
ediication reforms were instituted. Through multimedia creations, we arc 
addressing an ever more dominant, visual learning style in our students. We 

TiveTn aT-ulTure'fap^^^ iiseirfrbnVa spoT<etTrand wnttefilradftToh 

to one that is image based and image conscious. The followmg example of 
classroom-based multimedia has provided successful learning experiences for 
students who are often unaccustomed br uncomfortable with the traditional 
academic culture that appeals to a more audiior>/conceptual learning style. 
" - Social Science and Humanities Case Study: ECOVERDE; The mythi- ^ 
cal nation of ECOVERDE provides the context for an extraordinary' interdisci- 
plinar); critical-thinking and decision-making exercise. Students are presented 
with striking topographical, social, and cultural graphics combined with a data 
base of existing natural resources, demographics, ethnic composition, histor- 
ical background, and pohtical conditions. Students develop the country's eco- 
nomic, social, and political life, choosing from among numerous options and 
dealing with the ramifications of their decisions. The exercise, which can be 
spread over numerous class, meetings, allows for both individual and group 
skills development. The module en( ouragcs thinking-skills competency as well 
as several ol the specific conceptual and content requirements from the vari- 
ous core courses. ECOX'ERDE has been used in the humanities and social and 
natural environment core courses, as well its in additional elective offerings. 

Multicultural Awareness and Global Thinking. W'e cannot help but be 
aware of the variation in culture and ethnicity that has converged on the Wolf- 
son Cam]")us, The campus and the communiiy exist as a natural laboratory' lor 
-exploring the impact of diverse, culturally rooted iinderstandings on the canon — .. 
of the general education curriculiim. We needed, however, to supplement our 
natural atmosphere with a strucuuc that would ensure that cultural perspec- 
tives were aired and allowed to influcnoo ilic discussion. Again, we have 
adapted a modular/mFusion approach, designed to iniegraie with the estab- 
lished course conicnt. 

The goals of intcrnaiionalizmg ihe curriculum have a lamihar ring: lo 
provide students with a competitive advantage in ilic economic marketplace 
by acquiring foreign language skills, geographic knowledge, and cultural 
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understanding; to demonstrate the diversity of the world's cultures, their com- 
parative development and transromiation; and to transcend ethnocentric atti- 
tudes — to see beyond the "I and mine" mentality to the importance of 
communicating effectively with others. 

Folhtales and Their Role in the Development of Cultures and Individuals. This 
generic module has proved apphcable in no fewer than four of the core 
courses. The module explores various versions of a single folktale- in cultures 
around the world. Students are introduced to the fable's archetypes and adult 
themes and asked to explore their own experience. Not only are they able to 
appreciate the universality of certain elements, but they can also discover new 
understandings particular only to other cultures and limes. Language and lit- 
erature also take on a new dimension, displaying the power to communicate 
the beliefs and dreams of a nations people. 

The Individual in Transition. This module, for the psychology core course of 
ih^. ^ntrie riame. iisks studems^k^^ariicula^^ their personal expcricnee relative to. 
particular psychological phenomena. Aliernaie percepiioHs of consciousness, 
healing, personality formation, and psychopaihology as well as a reassessment 
of inajor schools of psychological thought arc considered in the context of the 
students muliinaiional experience. The effect is to display the universal nature 
of the mosLbasic of emotional and psychological experiences and to underscore 
"cultural impact on these pherfomena. Each persons approach to his or hef life, 
to problem-solving strategies, as well as to notions of "normal'* and "abnormal" 
are seen in a new light. Using the established knowledge base and addressing 
the course competencies, the module offers the students a new dimension of 
experience, broadening the impact of the general education curriculum. 

■ Additional modules have been developed for the core courses in com - 
munications, addressing competencies in mechanical and grammatical skills 
and library research. These modules use readings and written work perrain- 
mg to the theme of the global village and the social environment, as well as 
systematic analysis of a foreign culture to develop competencies in commu- 
nications. Modules have also been developed for several of the distribution 
courses. 

Life Lab and Open College: Cultivating Individual Responsibility. 

In AXmericas new educational reality the myth of the eighteen-year-old enrolled 
at State U.. graduating four years later, and moving on to professional life or 
graduate study has cjuieily been dispelled. Behind the public perception are 

""Six million adalts cnrolled m community college credit courses; two-thirds of 
them attending on a part-time basis, and all seeking degrees and certificates. 

, Their average age is twcniy-ninc, and their educational liv.cs reflect the conv 
plexiiy of their adult years and the limes in which they live They 'stop out*' 
lor a mngc of compelling reasons and return to school renewed, not once, but 
okcn iwo and three limes before llicy achieve iheir degrees. Life Lib and Open 
College are Wblfson's attempt to provide academic offerings for students will- 
ing to apply their maturity to an independent studies program. In both pro- 
grams, on-campus class lime is exchanged for menlor-studenl advisories, 
independent research, and relevant practicum activities. 
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Life Lcib offers four of the five core courses and five additional disiribulion- 
level courses, as well as so:.ie fifty elective offerings in an altered formal. The 
core course in English composition is a prerequisite to ensure the necessary 
reading and writing skills. With diminished class lime, both' Life Lab and Open 
College require a great deal more written product to confirm mastery of the 
subject matter and competencies. In fact, Life Lab is primarily a competency- 
and contract-based program. The siudcni contracts for a particular grade — A, 
B, or C — and then designs and completes a study plan to meet the agreed 
upon requirements. Included in the plan are projected writings (a minimum 
of three thousand written words per course) and practicum or volunteer 

involvemeni. Students are also requiifcd to attend a weekly peer group meet- - - • ~ 

ing with a faculty facilitator to share and discuss their progress. 

Open College also relics on the adviser-student relationship with little for- . 
mal class time. The program is less practicum oriented, relying more heavily 

•- - r:z.:.-0B3tj.ideni. wxitjng to confirm, iindcrstandingjif the course co mpet enc ies. The 

ability to think systematically critically and creatively in. identifying problems^ , 

analyzing akernaic solutions, and making decisions, as indicated in the gen- 
. e.ral education goals^ is plumbed through cgrnptnency-related discussion ques- 
tions arid essay examinations at regular intervals. 
: - . .. - ThinkingrSkills -Development. In addiiion to basic skills deficiencies, 
many of our stiidents arrive with a conspicuous lack prdevelopmcrii in the 
realm of thinking skills. Poor reading and writing skills have undeniably 
affected thinking habits, and the complex of deficiencies presents a major 
teaching and le^ifning challenge. Regardless, the mandate of the general edu- 
cation program is clear: we have proceeded to teach thinking even as basic 

skills are being mastered 

In fact many of the tools and methods developed by our faculty for the 
general education core and distribution offerings have been directly applica- 
ble in ESL courses and basic skills. Most are geared to particular disciplines 
and subjects, while others are more generic and apply throughout the cur- 
riculum. In addition, in each of the past four years, the VVolfson Campus, now 
in partnership with Dade County Public Schools, has sponsored the National 
Conference on Instructional Applications of Critical Thinking, showcasing not 
only our own faculty's efforts but the wt>rk of seventy to eighty teachers from 
across the country 

Through our own Teaching and Learning Resource Center we ha\'c circu- 
lated the models cleveloped by faculty niembers lo Lheircollcagucs throughout — 
. the campus and college. We have seen the introduction of thinking-skills mcth- 
- ods-in ever)' core course aiid many of the distribution courst:s. Our faculty have 
developed leaching tools utilizing drama, poetry and storytelling; developed 
methods that specifically tie together writing and thinking; assisted students 
with I he development ol memory and note-iaking strategies; taught improved 
thinking and decision making in the context of developmental nialhcniatics: 
developed interactive, multimedia programs of their own, and much more. 
These faculty members have seen our students' developmental predicament not 
as an impediment but as fertile ground for teaching thinking skills. 
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To emphasize ihinking-skills competency ihroughoui ihe curriculum 
requires an environment that fosters such skills on an everyday basis, not only 
in the classroom but throughout the institution. The new Wolfson Campus 
Thinking Skills Institute will provide a forum for development efforts in meth- 
ods, interdisciplinary programs, and assessment. The nucleus of faculty who 
have been able to formalize and share the tools and methods that they use in 
the classroom serve as leaders in dcvclopmg a campuswide ethic on critical 
thinking. 

Final Thoughts 

Both the mission of the community college and the goals of general education 
remain quite simple. In a phrase ii might read, "Educate all the people who are 
willing with all the knowledge and skills required for a lifetime of learning." 
Obviously, simple does not imply easy In spite of the promise of the programs 

-described- hece:,ave know there arc.-raajor~challcngcs that-remain unfulfilled. 
Alas, for all of the intelligence and wisdom 'embodied in our. institutions,; 
higher education is not a patient realm; yet thai is the essential requirement of 
this endeavor. The fundamental traditions of liberal arts education remain 
valid, yet they are continually being stretched and challeogcd by a culture and 

- society that is diversifying and redefming itself in exponential leaps. 

The truth is that all the profound changes in the universe will not signif- 
icanUy alter the nature of human learning, and it is to that nature that our 
learning institutions must bear allegiance. Indeed, we will continue to leach 
our students to read and write and add numbers and to appreciate the full 
range of human enterprise. Vision, intelligence, and creativity will be required 
on our pan, nor to mention a good deal of patience. - - 
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General education reform in Minnesota's community colleges 
began with a statewide agenda Jor improving student transfer 



The Minnesota Model for 
General Education ^ 

Nancy Register Wangen ......... _ . . 

General education reform in Minnesota s community colleges is a "story wnthin 
-a-story." Atits center, the story is about faculty redesiga of general. education - .."".s 
at each of the twenty-one campuses across the state. But general education 
reform began with a collaboration extending across the four higher education 
systems, involving community college faculty and their colleagues from seven 
slate universities, four campuses of the University of Minnesota, and thirty-five 
technical college campuses. Getting a sense of the whole slor>' is important to 
understanding how and why statewide reform is becoming a reality This chap- 
ter will provide: (1) a brief introduction to the colleges thai make up Min- r: 
nesoias statewide Community College System, (2) an overview of the forces 
behind reform and the collaborative agenda that defined it, (3) an introduc- 
tion to the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum (MNTC), (4) a review of the MNTC 
implemeniaiion ai the community colleges, and (5) an assessment of the chal- 
lenges remaining. 

The Community Colleges of Minnesota 

Jt.has been said that, community coJleges_are a_gopd pjacc.to start, no nrialter 

how far you want to go. Potential students reading the opening seiuence in the 
systems "viewbook" would find supporting evidence m an experienced faculty, 

a network of good transfer relationships, state support that covers about two- - 

thirds of tuition costs, and geographic accessibility. No mailer where one lives 
in Minnesota — the northern woods, the southern plains, the lake country, or 
the growing metropolitan area around Minneapolis and St. Paul — there is a 
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community college nearby. Mosi are, by naiional standards, relatively small 
insiiluiions. 

The stated mission of Minnesota's community colleges is comprehensive » 
but because the stale also supports a network of two-year technical colleges, 
the community colleges are, in practice, somewhat more liberal arts and trans- 
fer oriented than comparable colleges in some other states. That will change 
with a three-way merger of higher education systems in 19Q5. A number of 
community colleges and technical colleges located in the same communities 
are already plannmg to become single institutions. Most already have a base of 
shared Associate in Applied Science (,AAS) programs where community col- 
leges provide the liberal aris or general education courses and the technical 
colleges the occupatiimal courses. Beginning in 1995, liberal aits courses in all 
AAS programs will be selected from, the Minnesota Transfer Curriculutii 
..described later in this chapter. 

For now, the nineteen colleges apd twoj:olleg£ centers form a staicwid.c 

system, with a central office m Si. Paul that provides liscal, computer, and per: 
sonnel services to all. The chancellors staff provides Icadcrsliip and coordina- 
tion in academic affairs, student services, faculty development, legislative 
relations, facilities planning, and research, it is a system in which many rela- 

. tionships cross college boundaries Faculty and administrators meet separately 
and'togelher in faculty-led (and adihihisirator-supponed) initiatives, including 
writing across the curriculum, computing across the curriculum, or projects on 
critical thinking and classroom research that are all pan of the sysleniwide Cen- 
ter of Teaching and Learning. Task forces and work groups address assessment 
of student learning in developmental education, write policies on student 
progress, and, more recently, support reform of general education. 

Ill summary, there is a receptivity within the communiiy college system 
to collaboration that addresses issues of teachmg and learning, as well as an 
expectation of woiking across college boundaries to address conmion prob- 
lems. Very early in our general education reform efforts it became clear thai all 
of these ongoing activities built the critical base of faculty support and leader- 
ship that is so essential to reform. 

The Forces Behind Reform: Agenda 

E\'eryone working in education knows that good ideas for reform are cvcry- 
•'whcre;yct few of these good idcas are cver dcvclopcd sulficiently to become 
part of ilie insttlution. Why is it that a project as large as the Minnesota Trans- 
fer Ctirnculuni has conie tliis far arid is still moving forward? A short list of 
clemenis that made a difference in getting si ailed would have to inchule lead- 
ership, a- igncd responsibility clear goals to be achieved, and liming. 

Lcdt/crs/iip. By 1990, budgets for higher education were not keeping pace 
with enrollment growth. Chief academic oflicers in Ntinnesotas four public col- 
lege and university systems wanted to know how other institutions were cop- 
ing with growing numbers of students and proportionately fewer dollars. A 
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joint meeiing in August of 19Q0 produced a long list of shared concerns, 
including two priorities: student transfer and the quality and coherence of gen- 
eral or libe;ral education. Bricll); chief academic olTicers felt thai Minnesota 
needed to move beyond the "nuts and bolts" approach to student transfer 
reilecied in agreements of the lQ80s. They saw growing numbers of students 
taking general education courses from two or more institutions, each with its 
own notion of what general education should he. Students who were merely 
meeting distribution requirements most likely viewed their general education 
courses ns separate, unrelated experiences. The '*chiefs" recognized that faculty 
were the key to improving student mobility and to reforming general or lib- 
eral education. Faculty collabouaiion on these two issues, the\- believed, would 
help to build trust and mutual respect among institutions thar were educating 
many of the same suidents 

Assiy^nctl iYsponsihility. If facult) collaboration was to be successful, some- 
.otic needed to sct.ajid keep to an agenda, preferably son\eone perceived as a 
neuiral party Responsibiliiy for managing the process of collaboration was 
assigned to an oflice ot Intcfsystem Collaboration: Ili^ work included shep- 
herding faculty devolopmeni of the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum.'writmg 
its competencies-iind redrafts, staffing the articulation councils,-managing a 
statewide transfer ii^gistics comniiiiee and a network of transfer specialists, run- 
tiirig workshops, writing a newsletter and docunrents, and serving as staffTO 
the chief academic officers. 

Clear i^oah. Student transfer worked as the mechanism for-addressing 
other issues, providing external pressure lor good changes. The collaboration 
agenda had goals that were narrowly focused and realizable. Two indispens- 
able principles fonned the foundation ol this approach: (1) colleges and uni- 
versities would accept responsibility for making tran^fer of credit simpler and 
more predictable, and (2> all students, transfer and nontransfcr alike, would 
receive comparable treatment. The transfer agenda had four parts: 

1 . The WinucntHd Transfer Sumdards would define clear transfer pathways and 
common procedures lor transkn- at all campuses. 

2. u/tifion Councils would build an ongoing laciiliy comnuinication struc- 
ture to focus on curriculum and build tru.<n among iactilty 

3. Data would be more systematically collected to develop a iull picture of 
student mobility and performance. 

- 4. The ,VI{Mne.sc){« -^^t^nsfc^'Q(^f^cu/t/m,-a competency-based approach-to-gen 
eral education,, would be the centerpiece, the major effort 

InniMv;. Some good idea.s fail because they do \\o[ match institutional con- 
cerns of the moment. Transfer became a "hot" issue in \^^)\ when the state leg- 
islature issued a mandate ti^ all ^y<;lems t(^ ."^olve specilic iransler problems. I he 
sectml.1 priority. reU^rm ol general education, already had some support from 
public colleges and universities. A committee had begun work on a new lib- 
eral ethical ion program at the University ol Minnesota, Twin Cities Campus. 
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Several slate universities and conimunily colleges were working on iheir gen- 
eral education programs or writing student competencies. These internal efforts 
would be supported by the pressure of an external agenda. The stage was set 
for timely reform. 

The Minnesota Transfer Curriculum 

Minnesota's version of a redesigned general education curriculum began by 
defining the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. 

Principles and Design. By fall of 1995, each community college in Min- 
.jiesota will offer its version of a redesigned general education curriculum,. four 
years after the first summer workshop when faculty from public colleges and 
^universities met lo begin definition of the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. Two ^ 
conditions had been agreed to by chief academic officers before that first work- 
shop: U J.the general education curriculum y/puld be competency based, that 
Ts, li "would fdeiniTy the student FeamTnglo be expected from gencraToi' liberal 
education, and (2) faculty in collaboration across systems would define the 
common goals and competencies to be achieved, while reserving the actual 
design of curriculum— the means to achieve the competencies — to faculty at 
each campus. Faculty at the first of several workshops developed guidelines of 
theirownv including: ■ ' 

1 . The expectation of equivalent learning in comparable courses or programs 
at all institutions 

2. Faculty certification of its students' satisfactory completion of its transfer 
curriculum 

' 3. Completion of an institutions transfer curriculum. (or an Associate in Arts, 
degree) to satisfy the lower-division general education requirements at any 
public university- 

The first transfer curriculum, distributed to all campuses in the fall of 
1991, consisted of an introduction, guidelines, and ten areas of emphasis, each 
with a general statement of goals. Student competencies were written later by 
faculty groups meeting in each of the ten areas of emphasis to add some flesh 
to the bones of a general education curriculum. 

In 1992. ncariy two hundred faculty representing four systems and more 
"than fifty colleges and universities met for two days to review- and critique the 
draft of the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. The many pages of comments and 
discussion sunuiianes were subsequently forwarded to a redraft committee". 
Faculty, supporting the notion of a competency-based curriculum, asked'tViai' 
no pariicular distribution of credits be specified. A sixty quarter credit mini- 
mum would be the sole relcrence to credits. Two redrafts later — in January of 
1993 and 1994 — a final version incorporating most of the recommendations 
of faculty from all four systems was accepted by the chief academic officers for 
implementation on all campuses. 
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Rationale. The Minnesota Transfer Curriculum is a response to the ques- 
tion, "What should a liberally educated person in our time know and be able 
to do?" k recognizes that although competence in writing, in critical thinking, 
and in modes of inquiry are essential, the educated person also needs content 
and an awareness of values to think clearly about and solve problems. This 
particular view of general education stretches but does not sever ties with tra- 
dition. It maintains traditional discipline areas, such as the natural sciences or 
the humanities and fine arts, while adding an emphasis on process that engages 
students in the structure and ways of thinking unique to each discipline. 

Competencies encourage students to use the methods of a discipline and 
to become participants in learning. Beyond the knowledge and skill areas, four 
themes — human diversity, global perspective, ethical and civic responsibility, 
and people and the environment — bring world issues to the classroom, help- 
ing students understand that problem solving in today's world is an interdis- 

l^^ciplinaLyxhallenge.. Cornpetenciesin t.heiour theme areas Tequi re. student s_tp_ 
apply-their knowledge as well as to examine their own beliefs. Faculty are chal- 
lenged to embed critical thinking in courses across the curriculum. 

, . All .competencies will.be achieved at an academic level appropriate to 

lower-division general education. The ten areas of emphasis are summarized 
in Table 6.L In addition to these competencies, students will be expected to 
, use computers, libraries, and other appropriate technology and information 
resources. Institutions should assure integration of these skills in courses 
throughout the general education curriculum. 

Curricular and Instructional Formats 

" Once the system wide goals and competencies were specified, each campus was 
allowed (o develop us own curriculum design for meeting them. The options 
for curriculum design arc as far-reaching as faculty imagination, but to focus 
discussion on communiiy college campuses, a small faculty group designed 
three different curricular models that illustrated the range of possibilities. First 
is the Traditional Model with separate, discrete courses that address competen- 
cies in one, or at most two, of the ten goal areas. This model would most likely 
offer a course in "cntical ihmking" or a course on "human diversity" rather than 
embedding the competencies in, for example, sociology or literature courses. 
Collets using this model would most likely specify a credit distribution 

Mic second, called the Noritraditional MotlcK would cluster courses 
-around common themes and issues-or pair them, perhaps linking an iineU 
lectual skills course with a conteut course. Siudciiis might rcglsier concur- 
rently for a biology and political science course |oinlly addressing "Ethics and 
the Environment. ' The advantages oi a learning ccMTununity could he realized 
through faculty C(Mlaboration and the time students and iaculiy would spend 
together. 

The third curricular model for general education was dubbed the Utopian, 
because the proposed changes in structure and in interdisciplinary teaching 
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are ihe most far- reaching. This model would embed imelleciual skills and 
themes into each of foiir iradiiional knowledge areas in a two- or ihree-quarier 
course. For example, critical thinking, communication, and the four themes 
of the transfer curriculum would be addressed as appropriate in extended 
courses in the four traditional discipline groupings of natural sciences, history 
and the behavioial sciences, the fme arts and humanities, and mathematics/ 
logical systems. 

Planning for Implementation 

Faculty interest in teaching and learning, nourished by a history of collabo- 
ration across college lines, has made sysiemwide general education reform 
possible. Both faculty leiiders and administrators have rallied to support 
changes. 

Faculty .Support. .Faculi)*. leaders in^:p!ved .ai,the_piasei. have. sjaycd_, 

involved. The president of the statewide Minnesota Community College Fac- 
ulty Association has been an effective advocate for innovation in teachings 
attention lo student learning, and, now, for the reform of general education. 
Another strong voice has been that of a faculty member present at the first dis- 
cussion of a transfer curriculum. He summed up the feeling of others, too,, 
when hd said. . 'if this were jusi about transfer, my interest would have \yaned; 
but its really about general education reform, and that energizes me." He and 
the \ ice chancellor visited all campuses for dialogues with faculty about gen- 
eral education and the transfer curnculum. He also chairs the s)'5tem\\1de Task 
Force on General Education and continues to provide counsel to campus com- 
mittees working on implementation. Other "faculty champions" are effectively 
workingpn their college curnculum committees, on aniculation councils, or 
as leaders in their departments. 

Budget for Implementation. A budget request assembled by a small 
working committee of faculty, academic administrators, and project leaders 
from the Center for Teaching and Learning was approved b\- college presidents 
and by the governing board. New activities to he tunded included support for 
campus efforts to reform general education. In the year before the fall 1905 
implementation, the following activities were planned: (DA small faculty 
resource team in each of the curriculum areas will provide leadership to show- 
case "best general education practices." to develop models of outcomes for stu- 
dent learning aricl/or as'sessnient straiegfes, arid to plan workshops for faculty 
(2) One statewide conference with leams from all campuses will look at 
options lor curriculum design.. (3) Small grants will be awarded to laculiy to 
carry out mnovatn'c general education projects Mich as pilots of interdiscipli- 
nar>' teaching or paired courses. (4) Special workshops will address at least two 
of the lour theme areas. All faculty development leaders are networking to he 
certain that all activities provide more opportunities for general education 
reform. Ai the campus level, two represcnlativc colleges illustrate the struc- 
tural and subsianiive issues ol implementation. 
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General Education Reform in a Large College. Reform began at this 
college in the Minneapolis-Si. Paul metiopoliian area in spring of 1993 with a 
multimedia presentation for all by a core of faculty involved in development of 
the transfer curriculum. In the presentation, faculty and administrators being 
interviewed about the MNTC were asked difficult questions about academic 
freedom and college autonomy After viewing the presentation, faculty divided 
mto discipline groups for discussions focused on issues they identified. 

On this campus, reform has been led by a subcommittee of the college's 
curriculum committee. Their first decision was to use a zero-based approach 
to curriculum; that is, all general education courses would need to be formally 
proposed and reviewed. Subsequently departments met to consider what they 
might offer to the new general education curriculum. By spring 1994, the task 
force had reviewed a number of course proposals and prepared a draft grid, or 
matrix, of how course proposals addressed the student competencies. Results 
_\v'cre reviewed by a collegcwide forum in the.fall_on9Q4Ji is an indu 
. approach to. curriculum whereby course proposals. lead to faculty decisions 
about the overall design of the curriculum. 

The benefits of campus con\;ersation range beyond creation of a new cur- 
riculum. Faculty say that curriculum discussions have been the best ever held 
at their coljege. They have talked about the nature of their disciplines and their, 
feievaiice to themes c)f'the MNTC. New pedagogy and possibilities for assess- 
ment are common topics in faculty discussions on campus. Recently, the entire 
staff development comniiiiee attended a national conference on teaching and 
learning. Within the next few months this colleges general education curricu- 
lum will take shape for the fall of 1995, a shape already referred to by some as 
the best possible Jfirsi step. They add that the focus pn_studeni learning estab- 
lishes the right direction for the future. 

General Education Reform in a Small College. According to one long- 
time faculty member, this small-town college had done general education 
reform before but always one discipline at a time. For this revision of the whole 
curriculum, college faculty decided at the outset thai no courses would be "in"; 
all would have to earn a place in the new curriculum. In planning ihe new cur- 
riculum, faculty have been led by an ad hoc group (all of whom are members 
of the college curriculum committee) that meets weekly. All faculty were 
invited to wcll-aiicndcd conversations on general education scheduled in the 
aliernoons from .3:00 to 5:00. 

■ - The committee goal in the fi ■ jr year was to establish a renraiive framework 
for general education. Although their choice for that framework was the Tra- 
ditional Model discussed earlier, for the first time they, will be offering.courses 
that address the competencies in the four theme areas of the MNTC. This is a 
significant step forward to a broader expencncc Inr students. 

Challenges Remaining 

The true test of this reform will he whether improvements in curriculum and 
student learning take hold and continue. 
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Continuing the Evolution; Faculty and academic administrators will 
continue to devise strategics and procure /budgets to encourage, support, and 
reward an evolutionary curriculum. Of the list of issues still to be addressed, 
the first one is assessment of student learning. Once the question. What is the 
point of general education? has been answered, faculty need to know that stu- 
dents are ''getting the point." Because "how" wc teach is largely '\vhat" we 
teach, students who are to become questioners and investigators need many 
opportunities to apply new skills of intellectual inquiry. New structures, such 
as freshman seminars or learning communities, would further the goals of this 
general education reform. 

Surviving in a Changing Environment. On July 1, 1995, three Min- 
nesota higher educatjon .systems — the community colleges, state universities, 
and technical colleges — became one new cniiiy, the Minnesota Stale Colleges 
and Universities. While new leadership .supports the Minnesota Transfer Cur- 
riculum and its goals, pressing is.sues of merger and some campiis consolida- 
tions wiTTcompctc for facujiy andlidminismuors'^'attehtlon. Some present'^^ 
leaders will move into the new merged system. Their support for faculty devel- 
opment and innovation will be esscniial for ongoing success. New questions 
will emerge as technical college-programs seek iransTer recognitian and as a - 
facuhy oversight committee begins its work to monitor general education 
under the umbrella of student transfer. - " ^ 

Conclusion 

The MNTC has proved to be a more effective approach to general education 
than its framcrs might have realized. It encourages and supports a wide range 
of responses, allowing for differing visions of general education content and 
structure. It is possible to implement cautiously, experimenting with new 
approaches and leaching methods. Yet the themes and their demands for 
interdisciplinary problem solving pull facuhy loward innovation, lis focus on 
student learning demands connections that break down Iwrricrs, whether they 
be barriers of structure, ineffective teaching, or inappropriate content. As a 
design for continuing improvement, the MNTC has a good chance of making 
a difference for students m ihe technical and community colleges in Minnesota.. 



iV.AN'c V RliU^ilR Wasci s is the sysfi'Mi dinxtor jorpio^tiun iolhihoraiion lor Min- 
nesota Suae Colleges and VmxeysUics and worked clo.sc/v with (acuity to develop the 
transfer curriculum. 
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Tht! authors address ihc msHlutional coniexi, ^oah, philosophy, 
external umi^traints, and assessment imphcatiom of the general 
education program at Piedmont Virgmia Community College. 
They offer Jour pieces oJad\'\tefor institutions beginning their 
work in general education — lUimWv. ownership, lurf, larger 
external connections, and curricular restructuring. 



The Piedmont Virginia 
Community College Experience 
inGeneTal Edu ' 

Deborah M. DiCwce, Daxid R. Perkins 



Wiihoiii queslion, Picdmoni Virgima Comnumiiy Colleges CPVCO general 
education program is the singularly most defining aspect of us existence as a 
comprehensive community college. Indeed, the program reUects both the col- 
leges academic standards and the unicjucncss of its service region. This chap- 
ter describes ihe PVCC experience in general education by U) placing the- 
general cducalion prograni wiihin an insutuiional coniexi, (2) identifying pt;o- 
grammatic goals and the philosophical impetus lor their developm.cni , (3) pro- 
viding an analysis of pei tineni slate initiatives and mandates. (4"^ outlining the 
assessment implications of the program, and {i^ oftcring useful advice to insti- 
tutions beginning their work in general education. 

Institutional Context 

Piedmont Virginia Community College is part ol the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginias comprehensive community college system, which was founded in 1^60 
and consists of twent\ -three colleges strategically situated across the state. Mid- 
si^rc by sybtcnvsiandaTds: the collcgc-opcncd its doors in September 1^)72; It 
scr-vcd ti,^)%^ different credit students in 1.993-94. wxili an auaualized FTC ot 

.l,.s)ft5andafanjy93hcadcoumpf4 

Statistical Profile, Since the college lias experienced an 1 1 

percent increase m enrollnieni. Imrollment us expected to level olf until 
m)^6~97. when an unusually high percentage ol high school graduates is j">ro- 
jected 10 commence in-stale posiseccmdary study Recent shilis in state public 
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policy suggest that Virginia community colleges will play a major role in 
responding to the enrollment demand. 

Al present, PVCC offers twenty-five associate degree and ten certificate pro- 
grams. Of the associate degree programs, eleven are in the university-parallel/ 
college transfer area with the remaining fourteen in the occupational/technical 
area. The Associate in Arts (AA^i and Associate in Science (AS) are awarded to 
those siudents mtcndmg lo transfer into four-year baccalaureate programs. 
The Associate in Applied Science lAAS\ Certificate (C\ and Career Studies 
Certificate (CSC) are awarded to students preparing for specific occupational/ 
technical occupations. 

In 1993-94. the colleges student body was 63 percent women, 82 per- 

cent part time, and 1 5 percent minority. .-Vfrican Americans made up 12 percent 
of the studeni body The average age of the siudents was thirty-one, though 
nineteen was the most frequent age. Approxunatcly 1 1 percent required some 
iomij^f developmental coui^^^^^ Thirty -five percent of all students vyere_ 
enrolled in courses designed to transfer, and 75 percent of those students who., 
officially matriculated into a degree program, were enrolled in iransfer courses. 
In May 199'^.^ ihe college awarded 259 degrees and certificateSj 53 percent of 
which were in the AA and AS areas: In response to specific training needs for 
ar&a business and industry, the college, served. 2,409 employees wilhjspecial- 

7ized,"iail6r-mad"e credit and noricredii* course offerings. Tndeed,Tn iTie most fun- 
damental ways, the college is typical of a comprehensive community college. 

Relationship.with the University of Virginia. In other ways, however, 
PVCC is atypical of community colleges. Its uniqueness emanates from the ser- 
vice area itself and its relationship with the University of Virginia. The college 
is located in a university tpvyn, nestled bcivyeen Thomas Jefferson's home of 
Monticello and the University of Virginia. With the exception of some light 
industry, the areas economic development is driven by smail-io-medium-size 
businesses. The university is the areas largest employer. Paradoxically, the col- 
leges service area can host be described as a community of extremes — with 
incredible wealth on the one hand and incredible poverty on the other. 

The presence of the University of Virginia, especially, has had an impact 
upon the college's culture. Obviously, it both creates a segment of the com- 
munity that IS highly educated and enhances the quality of life of the commu- 
nity with rich cultural opportunities that an area of this size simply would not 
be able lo access on its own. But the university's influence on PVCC is far more 

~dcq7-5earcd dian this: ' ' 

As a selective research university, the Univc.r-sity of Virginia has pjaycd a 
major role in shaping the transfer curriculum. PVCC facullv define (he colleges 
academic standards jot transfer education largely through the undergraduate 
standards of the university In fact, the college typically transfers more students 
to the University of Virginia than all the other twenty-two community colleges 
in Virginia combined, and, upon transfer, PVc'C students do as well as the 
native university siudeni. This transfer rate speaks more to the model pan- 
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nership between ihe two institutions than to the proximity ol" location. As an 
aside, 34 percent of the college's full-time teaching faculty hold doctorates, and 
many of them were conferred at the university. No doubt atypical of most com- 
munity colleges, tA'CC^culty exhibit characteristics associated with four-year 
college faculty ^ 

Programmatic Goals and Philosophical Impetus 

The present general education program of Piedmont Virginia Community Col- 
lege grew out of a college report for regional accreditation some ten years ago. 
Based on a 1983-1984 Fi/(h-yfcir Kt^ori to the Commission on Colleges of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (Piedmont Virginia Community 
College-, 1984), the college concluded that its then current general education 
program was not grounded in any dearly identified set of beliefs and, conse- 
.ttaeatly.jle.m,onstraicd,ne.ither breadth nor coherencejn some c^^ . 

Publication of Position Paper on General Education. Led by a core of 
faculty from all areas of the curriculum, the college engaged in wide-ranging 
..debate, on general education. The result was a set of student-oriented outcome 
statements that identified and reflected the competencies and values the PVCC 
community beliaved to be important for its students. A position paper issued 
in September 1984 provided the philosophical inipetus for defining the role 
of general education in the "PVCC experience." It states: 

The successful communiiy college must provide an educaiion for Us graduaies 
that results in citizens who are well prepared j|S workers, li must do . re, how- ! 
- . .1 ever. The giaduaic of the: successful community college is an aciiye citizen who . 
IS informed about the issues of the day and who uses good judgment in voting 
on I he issues; liie graduate thinks clearly as well as acts responsibly: the' gradu- 
ate uses leisure time m a way that is valiiablc to the individual and to society. 
The successful graduate, ihcn. is one who has a general education as well as one 
who has specialized skills for earning a living 1 Piedmont Virginia Community 
College, iy84.p.-2i 

With this rationale as an underpinning, the college cited seventeen par- 
ticular, general education skills and habits of mind that its curricula, both 
university-parallel/collegc transfer and occupational/technical, would seek to 
, cultivate. These'goal statements addressed the topics of communication skills 
and the role of language, creative and critical thinking skills, the cultural role 
.. of science-and mathematics, multicultural diversity and the.global villagc,.lhe 
process of scholarship, the role of the arts, the social and economic impact of 
technology, the harmony of nimd and body the basis for ethical judgment and 
behavior, and learning as an exciting, lifelong activity 

Position Paper and Grants Development* Of course, several uses for 
the position paper were soon recognized. The most obvious was its value in 
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serving as a basis for curriculum review. To whai degree did the college's pro- 
grams incorporate courses whose content and learning objectives addressed 
the expected general education outcomes? Less apparent perhaps, but equally 
valuable, the statement of values served as a basis for grams development to 
SI rengihen ge ne ral ed ucai ioi i ai PVCC . 

Slate Grant. Between 1986 and the college was successful in 

receivuig three grants for strengthening its general education program. The 
first, a broad-based, two-year project, was funded by the State Council of 
• Higher Education for Virginia for academic years 1986-87 and 1987-88. Enti- 
tled "Enhancing General Education at Piedmont Virginia Community College, 
.. L986-88'' (PiedmonL Virginia Community College, IQ86), this grant supported 
faculty, curriculum, and library development for general education. It also 

allowed for a review of the coninbuiion of nonclassroom acuviiies to general 

education outcomes. Finally, li sought lo enhance anicuhnion of the colleges 

I iransfei^progt;ams vvith the University of Virgima. 

NEH Grams. _ Overlapping this activity in lime was, another project of 
grcaler magnitude. Two planning and development grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) spanned 1986-87 through 1990-91. 

Entitled Strengthening General Education Through the Humanities (Piedmont 

Virginia Community College, 1987, 1991), these grants focused specijically 
"On the role of humanities in genvfal education. The projects resulted in the 
expansion of library humanities holdings, the addition of a full-time faculty 
member in philosophy/religion, a program of extracurricular activities care- 
fully designed to enrich humanities education, and the use of faculty release 
time for study, travel, and course development. 

Development oJHumaniLies Course Seiiuence. However, the central ouicome 
of the NEH gr.,nts was a coherent, team-taught, six-semesier-hour, interdisci- 
plinary humanities course that blends iis'instructional emphases on the art, 
" ■ architecture, literature, music, and philosophy of Western culture. First pre- 
sented in fall 1988, the course has been systematically improved by teaching 
faculty over the course of the past seven years. It remains the centerpiece of 
PVCCs general education program. 

Establishing the new course within the colleges degree program was not 
an easy task. Initially, the project director believed that the new course would 
be included in all universiiy-parallel/collegc transfer and occupational/icch- 
nical programs. But opposition surfaced among faculty in occupaiional/tech- 

nical curricula as well as many faculty teaching in the university-parallel/ 

college transfer programs. Followmg lengthy and sometmies acrimonious dis- 
^ cussion, the compromise was to require the humanities course sequence in 
the AS general .studies program (which enrolls the largest proporiion'tif trans- 
fer students) and strongly encourage it m the colleger remaining AA and AS 
degree programs. The compromise also inctirporated a humanilies elective 
into the collcge'b AAS degree prt^grams, thus ensuring that all associate degree 
curricula have a humanilies component. This understanding was imple- 
mented by 1987-88. and it csscniially remains tn cflcci today 
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Analysis of Pertinent State Initiatives and Mandates 

Because PVCC functions as part of the state's community college system 
(VCCS), a piece of its general education program is shaped by state initiative 
and mandate. The VCCS prescribes a working definition for general education 
and a table of discipline-specific distribution requirements differentiated by 
degree type. PVCCs general education program must fit within the confines of 
this VCCS polic\. The VCCSs current working defitiiiion for general education 
is as follows: ''General education is that portion of the collegiate experience 
which addresses the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values characteristic of 
educated persons. It is unbounded by disciplines and honors the connections 
among bodies of knowledge. The following eight elements embody the essence 
of general education: communiCiiUott, iiiarning skills: critical thinking; inter- 
personal skills and human relations; computational and computer skills; 
understanding culture and society; understandmg science and technoloo;)-: and 
wellness (Virginia Community College System, W-}, Section 2.1V.C, p. 2Ar51. 
All Virginia cornmunily colleges arc required to incorporate this definition into 
their catalogues and to demonstrate practices in general education consistent 

with it: * " 

_ College Explication of Slate Definition. P\'CC's explication of this def- 
inition is adapted from its 1984 jx")sition paper; It is also displayed in the col- 
lege catalogue In the form of-eleven general education elements that students 
achieve through the P\'CC experience in general education. According to these 
guidelines (Piedmont Virginia Community College, 1994. p. 28), students 
should be able to: 

• Present knowledge in an orderly and intelligible fashion, in writing and m 

speech 

• Demonstrate value for a lifelong process of intellectual and cultural growth 

• Obtain, understand, and use quantitative information 

• Demonstrate computer literacy and appreciate the role of computers in 
society 

• Understand how and where the sciences are applied, including their appli - 
cation to environmental problems 

• Value physical and emotional health 

• lindersiand the rclaiionship of a person to society 

• Develop appreciation for the arts and learn to-make aesthetic judgments 

• Articulate a global perspecLu e . - . - 

• Develop ctitiaiUhinking 

• Demonstrate interpersonal skills 

State Degree Distribution Requirements. P\'C'Cs general education pro- 
gram must also be placed within jhe context of ihe VCCSs table of distribution 
requirements. These requirements are applicable to all associate degree pro- 
grams and reflect the sysicmwide definition of general education cited earlier. 
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The current version of these requirements was adopted in fall 1991 as part of 
the systemwide reform effort in general education. PVCC meets or exceeds the 
state policy requirements. 

College Emphasis in General Education. Table 7.1 displays the col- 
lege's minimum requirements for its associate degrees in both the universily- 
parallel/college transfer and occupational/technical program areas. These 
requirements provide the framework for incorporating the eleven elements of 
the PVCC experience in general education into the curriculum, in addition, 
most programs exceed these minimal expectations in one or another of the five 
identified categories of general education. 

Fuadamemally, the culture of the college .itself encourages a collegiate cli- 
mate in which all faculty are aware of the multiple connections between the 
courses they teach and general education learning outcomes. In addition, 
strategies. for fostering these outcomes are regularly discussed at division and 
department meetings. Periodic program reviews ask faculty how general edu- 
"catLon pbjectives~are being""met. An3 t"he content ofspecific courses— for c3cam- 
ple, attention in English composition to writing, speaking, and critical thinking 
skills — explicitly encompasses the genera! education elements. The expecta- 
tion of computer literacy is addressee! through either an elective computihg 
course or a competency examination administered pnor to graduation. Finally, 
'curriculum infusion iniriaiives — ^most recenily in ethics and ser\'ice learning-^ 
strengthen the PVCC experience in general education. 

Table 7.1. Piedmont Virginia Community College Minimum 
Distribution Degree Requirements 



Minimum Number of 5cmf sftr-Hour Credits 





General Education ■ 


AA 


AS 


AAS 


I 


English Composition 


6 




3 


n 


Humaniiies/Fmc Arts 


6 


6 


3 




Foreign bmguage 


8 


0 


0 


HI. 


Social/Behavioral Sciences 


12 


y 


6 


IV. 


Natural Sciences 


8 


8 


0 




Maiheniaiics 






3 


..v_ 


Wellness 


- A. ■ 


■ - 


_a_... 




Minimum General Education Total 


48 


37 - . 






Other Requirements for Associate Dc^rtrs 








VI 


Student Dcvclopmeni 


I 


1 


1 


VII 


Maior Pieltl Courses and Elociivo.s 


ilL 


27 


47 




Minimum Total for Degree 


65 


65 


65 
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Assessment Implications 

To be sure, assessment of siudeni achievement of general education outcomes 
is no easy task. PVCC's experience indicates that answering three basic ques- 
tions greatly facilitates the process: What do we want to know about our stu- 
dents' knowledge of general education? What assessment measures will give 
us those answers? How will we use the information we obtain to make appro- 
priaie changes in the curriculum? 

Defining the Outcomes. In its work in asses':;ing general education, the 
college has found that it is important to identify specifically the questions to 
be addressed in assessment. Working through the: college's assessment com- 
mittee and selected faculty, PVCC attempts first to identify its expected out- 
come?; stated as much as possible in measurable, objective terms. For example; 
whether students can state the steps in the scientific method is far easier to 

^assess lhan-whether students understand how the sciences are applied. 

- Measuring Student Achievement. After defining outcomes, the college., 
determines exactly what it wants to know about students' knowledge of a par- 
ticular general education area. Specificity is again imponant. For example, Do 
program -placed students improve their critical thinking skills as they progress 

- ihroiigh their program? is a more efficacious (and interesting) question than 
Do our students think critically? Care must be taken to include faculty in the 
generation of questions; otherwise, subsequent assessment activities may not 
be seen as relevant to the improvement of classroom instruction. 

Once the areas for inquiry are precisely identified, it is much easier to 
determine appropriate measurement tools. Using multiple measures that 
include external and locally developed instruments improves the chances that 
data will be accurate and useful. PVCC gathers data by means of student, grad- 
uate, and employer surveys; standardized tests of general education such" as 
the Academic Profile, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, and Com- 
munity College Expenenccs Questionnaire; various faculty projects designed 
to determine achievement in such areas as writing or maih skills; and assess- 
ment by outside evalualors. 

Using the Data Results. Although seemingly a relatively simple process, 
using assessment data to improve the curriculum becomes quite complex 
when the data do not pinpoint precisely the curricular weakness. For exam- 
ple, in PVCC's survey of transfer students, some respondents indicated prob- 
lems with the amount and complexity of reading required in tiieir upper-level 
course work: What does one do with such information? Should* faculty in 
transfer curricula be encouraged to increase the amount of reading for all stu- 
dents in their classes? What arc the implications with respect to faculty auton- 
omy' How would changing the reading requirements affect casual students 
who are taking one or two courses in that particular program? Is it the amount 
of reading per individual course that is causing the difliculty, or.do many trans- 
fer students from community colleges begin full-time study at the senior insti- 
tutions when previously they carried only a part-time load? Rather than solving 
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problems, assessment in general education quite often leads to more unan- 
swered quesiions and can, if results are not used wisely, lead to costly and dis- 
ruptive curiicular changes that fail to remedy the perceived weaknesses. 

Finally, in using general education assessment data, it is important to rec- 
ognize thai such discussions are often politically charged and threatening to 
both faculty and administrators. On the other hand, failure to demonstrate that 
assessment activities result in improved instruction and enhanced student 
learning will quickly damage an assessment program. An assessment plan that 
includes faculiy-iniiiated projects having a direct bearing on classroom leach- 
ing, simplified data collection procedures, and a process for regular follow-up 
ol assessment findings will result in a general educalioivassessment piogram- 
thai has value to both faculty and students- 
Lessons Learned 

Oyer the past ten years, Piedmont Virginia Community College has learned 
much about both the process and product of establishing a general education 
prog,ram. The lessons iL has learned serve as useful advice for insliiuiions 
beginning their work in general education. They fall into four categories-— 
namely, ownership, turf, larger external connections, and restructuring. _ 

Ownership. CoUegewide faculty ownership is critically important to 
developing a general education program. The institution should deliberately 
involve occupational/technical, as well as traditional liberal arts, faculty at the 
onset. It should also identify a shared philosophical framework for the ensuing 
debate. For obvious reasons, ' cntical thinking" can effectively frame this debate. 

- Turf. -Ownership aside, turf battles are inevitable. For example, occupa-. 
tional/technical faculty will be, concerned about a general education core over- 
powering the specialized requirements of their degree programs. Faculty who 
leach courses in literature; art histor\; theater, and philosophy may well be con- 
cerned about the effect of a required interdisciplinary humanities series on 
enrollment in inlroducior)' courses in their disciplines. The institution should 
anticipate such baulcs as natural, again finding the common bond of its cul- 
ture and values and, where possible, encouraging course choice in developing 
the conceptual framework for the general education program. 

Larger External Connections. External connections to four-year insti- 
tutions, as well as to such external entities as governing boards or state coor- 
"din'aiing agencies , constitute key linkages early on for a successful general 
education program. In particular, the institution should rally the support of its 
primary transfer institutions,. involving them iruthc development of the pro: 
gnim to ensure course transferability antl using them to help make the case to 
external entities. 

R' !>tructunng. Like it or not, defining an institutions general education 
program cannot be done piecemeal and is best accomplished within the larger 
frame vvork of curricular restructuring. Among other things, the institiuion 
shotild define for itsell the key curricular quesiions it hopes to address in its 
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work in general educaiion. Three likely such questions arc: What should be 
the maximum number of hours for the associate degree, and what portion 
should be devoted to general educaiion? What ramifications do the global 
forces of change have for a general education core? How should technology 
redefine the content and structure of general education course offerings? In its 
restructuring context, the institution should also incorporate into its general 
educaiion work such curricular matters as the appropriateness and extent of a 
foreign language component, an international dimension, a computer literacy 
requirement, and an interdisciplinary approach. It should attempt to reconcile 
the confiiciing demands of the specialized, occupational/technical areas and 
ihe general education core, h should reconsider the established canons of such 
general education courses as survey English and American literature and vvorld 
history^ and it should prepare students for an- increasingly complex, techno- 
l<^gical, and multicultural vvorld. 

jn:5ho.rt.„ihe.se key curricujar-restructuring.que5.tLOja5_and. related matters 
serve as a powerful synthesis for an institutions work in general education. 
Indeed, as PVCCs lessons learned, they speak fundamentally to the essence of 
ih.e task and issue a clarion. call for action.. 
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Shoreline Commumiy College has established general education 
oiiicomes that guide the design of a coherent core oj study (or both 
academic uansferand vocaiional students. Interesting:^ features of the 
v^encral eclucafion program uulude imcgraicd studies courses and 
learning communiue:>. 



The General Education Core 
at Shoreline Gommunity Gollege 

Kiaric E. Rosiinv(i!iScr' . : 

r-'oundcd in 1^)^-1. Shoreline Ciommuniiy Collej;e t.SCC'i is a siaic-fundcd, 
-aMiipueliensLvc CQniuiuaiLy.coiIep.c.ancl one of iho iKiriy disiricis comprismg 
ihc \\ashini;ion community an J k-chnicai college sysiem. ten of whichare in 
iho groiiier Pugei Sound region. Shoreline is located len miles norih ofSeaule 
in a residential eomnumiiy. There are 155 full-lime faculty and an average of 
200 pan-imie (aeuliy serving a siudcni body of approximately 8,500 full- and 
pan-lime student^ lor an aimual FIT. of 4.500 to 5,000 students. 

A< a comprehensive community college, Shoreline is guided by vision 
siaiements ihat address excellence, du'crsiiy. responsiveness, innovation, and 
leaderslnp. li is striving to achieve goals related to student mastery of college- 
level conieni atul skills, a nuiliiculiural perspective ihrough curriculum infu- 
sion, and a system for assessing educational outcomes. Shorelines student 
bod\- is (^0 percent I'emnle and aboiu 85 percent Caucasian ApproximaieK* 65 
percent of the studenisare enrolled in academic transferor developmental edu- 
cation coui>e>, and 15 peiveni are m \ ocatioiial programs such as those in the 
health oceupaiions. industrial or science technology business technology and 
Lom puling, and crinunnl iiMice. to name a Few 

_ Rationale for General Education Requirements 

In us^inission slTUcmcnt shorehiK* dedicates itself to student success and 
p?tMm>c- "an env!it>umenl ol excellence which encourages students lo reach 
their pcneniial and enal-jles ihem to gradiiaie wiih competence and C(Mindence 
in their >kills and knowledge, apprecuuion lor dixersity, a respect (or ihe past 
and an openness lo the fulurc, and a sen>e ol responsibility for global issues 
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and the natural environmeni" {Shoreline Community College's Plan for a General 
Education Core Curhculumyl^^O. p.l). Four of its IQQl to 1995 instiiulional 
goals relate to implementing a strong general education program and assess- 
ing student outcomes. 

These excerpts from the definition and rationale of the approved general 
education core curriculum {Shoreline Community College's Plan for a General 
Education Core Curriculum, 1990) illustrate the relationship between institu- 
tional mission and goals and the colleges philosophy of general education. 
"General education . . . exposes students to both the content and method of 
major areas of human inquiry. Broadly based and embedded throughout the 
.curriculum, the Shoreline Community College general education program 
strives to develop, integrate and expand the experiences, knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and values of students through enduring academic exploration so that 
they are able to grow and mat arc in the process of inquiry and deliberative 
decision making throughout their li\^s" (p-4).. The ratioitale declares^ 

Tlii? core program, through a bread and iniegraied exposure lo the humanities, 
social sciences, mukiculiural studies, and the natural sciences, is designed to fos- 
tcr cognitive habus of evaluation and cxpression so that students have the oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves lor creatively mature, healthy. inicUectjuaJ.and . . 
aesthetic lives through, a) developing the pbwers of reasoning and iudgment and 
the ability to retrieve information: b) understanding and evaluating, historically 
and philosophically, ihc culiure of ihe western world (roni which our insiuu- 
tions mores and values originate; c). gaining insight into ihe diverse cultures of 
a world shrinking to a global neighbo hood . . . : d) becoming informed citizens 
prepared to cxcR'ise their consutuiional freedoms responsibly. Ip. 41 , 

Learning outcomes, which follow from the philosophical underpinnings 
of the definition and rationale for general education, address crosscurriculai 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes and values. In abbreviated form, the twenty 
outcomes are presented as follow s {Shoreline Community College's Plan for a Gen- 
eral Education Core Cuniculum, 1990, pp. 5-6): 

I. Skills: Students will be able to demonstrate competence tn communica- 
tion, quantitative reasonmg. general intellectual (critical thinking) and 
social funciiiMiing skills. 

At Communicatiotr Dcmonstraic ability to: ( H rcad, listen and inier|3rei, 

and communicate through appLopnaie.jspoken or written forms of 
standard English; (2) recognize aiid criiically exanimc altitudes and 
values expressed by others in oral and written form; and (3) interpret 
and/or create appropriate visual and auditory representations com- 
plementary io the ideas expressed m language. 
B. Quantitative Reasonuig: l>emonsirate ability to apply prmciplcs of 
mathematics and logic to understanding and interpretmg quantilalive 
iniormaiion and problems. 
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C. General Intellectual Abilities: Demonstrate ability to: (1) acquire, 
understand, process, and draw conclusions from information using 
observation, analysis, interpretation, speculation, and evaluation; 
C2) identity problems and engage in problem solving using alternative 
answers; (3) learn new skills, new technologies and develop new 
ideas; C4) use basic research methods and apply current technologies 
to retrieve, evaluate, and use inform.ation. 

D. Social Funciiomng: Demonstrate ability to: (1) understand and toler- 
ate different viewpoints and beha\'iors; [2) understand gender ?nd cul- 
tural differences and adapt to multicultural settings; (3) cooperate with, 
relate to, and work with others; (4 apply leadership skills and assess 
personal strengths and weaknesses as a leader; 5) take ci\ic. social, and 
environmental responsibility appropriate to the community 

11. Knowledge: Students will he able to comprehend and demonstrate knowl- 
edg.eA>Dhe_pxinciples inhereni in.thc^eneraj education c 
exhibit active awareness of the natural, social, and cultural emironment 
through an understanding of: 

A. Methods and principles of scientific inquir>; its technological contri- 
butions, and their impact on humans and their environment: 

B. Human, responses to historical issues, ideologies, and events as well as 
, the philosophies of organized societies. 

C. Implications of the growing global interdependence of diverse soci- 
eties and cultures. 

D. Finding value in the aesthetics of the arts across time and cultures. 

E. Implications of sound health practices. 

.IIL Attitudes aad Values' Based on .the Lr. knowledge of themselves, the stu- 
dents will demonstrate the capability for continued self-direction by: 

A. Exhibiting the ability to function effcciively under conditions of ambi- 
guity, uiiccriaimy, arid contlict." 

B. Identifying personal values and cultural mores and consciously 
employing these in ethical decision making. 



Factors Influencing Design of the General 
Education Program 

"Although part of the colleges origmal adnnni^t rati ve stmcrure inrc grated voca 
iional programs into academic divisions and housed both academic and voca- 
lioiial faculty from thc.huniiinilies, scicnccs,;ancl social sciences m the same 
area, this structure did not autoiiuuically re.suli in a strong and coherent core 
of general education and related instruction m all the degree and ccrtiiicaie 
programs. With a strong faculty and administration confident in what they 
were doing and proud of the colleges excellent reputaiion, it took a combina- 
tion of external and internal forces to sunuilalc reform of the general educa- 
tion core curnculum. 
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External Factors. The Northvvcsi Association ol Scliools and Colleges 
(NASC), aficr an inierini visit in 1*^87. rccoi^uncnded 51 ror.gcr compliance wiih 
us policy on general educaiion and related instruction. This spurred ihe col- 
lege 10 strengthen the coherency of the general educaiion program and ensure 
its inclusion in transfer and vocational degree and two-year certificate pro- 
grams in preparation for a full-scale soil-study and evaluation visit in lS)S)2. 
Another source of external influence was the development of the Washington 
Associate in Arts degree transfer agreement hy the Inier-Collegc Relations 
Commission. Additioivall\\ the University oi Washington hegan to restrict the 
courses it would accept as satisfying disiribuiioiVTeciuLremenis ih the human- 
ities, social sciences, and sciences. 

Internal Factors. Ac Shoreline the new executive vice president, hired in ■ 
- 1986, and the new Humamiies Division chair, hired m 1088. hvout;ht expen-- 

ence-in.-rcfor-minggcneraLeducation-lrom other colleges. Faculty leadcrs-wcrc 

' ; ; aware of national developments in general education refornvand wanted to 
strengthen Shorelines educational program by. making it more outcomes ori- 
. .. ented..ln addition, faculiy hegan to observe an increasing disparii}- between 
their expectations of entering students' basic skills and knowledge and stu- 
• _4!^J[!'^^'j^^<Ji"^'^.^ -'Mi<-!^\^^.'^'^i"'i^ years.of growing Irublraijon oyer the 

students' lack of preparation for. college-level work. Shoreline implemented a 
required initial assessment and placement s\'stem in tall \^SS. Toda\-. students 
who register for more than five quarter credit hou*s or for any Pinglish or math 
class are required to complete the American College Testing tACD "Assessment 
of Student Skills for Entry Transfer " CASSl:T> placement tests in the areas of 
- reading, language usage, and-math skills. Students who score in what the Eng- 
lish faculty identify as the "decision zone/bo rdcrl inc. English 1 01" may write" 
an essay for reconsideration of placement. 

Test results ^howed 30 to 40 percent of the entering s^udent^ place below 
freshman coinpo>iiion and 40 to 50 percent below intermediaie algebra. While 
these test results clearly demonstrated that students' basic skills needed 
improvement for college success, the laculty did not agree that they shared 
responsibility for remediation. The same sort ol resistance was encountered 
when it came to incorporating college-level competenLies m general etlueation. 
The laculty agreed that it was important, hut they uere not ciMuinted that they 
should have to incorporate instriictitm in general ctlucatu^n into \ocatioiial 
programs Of' that students should be required to take a core of colirsei 
^ - designed to strengthen ihcir skills and knowledge 

Descriptioti of the General Education Program 

Responsive to existing institutional degree requirements and the Northwest 
Assc>cialion's accreditation standards, the college has developed a core of 
couises within its basic and distribution degr( e requirements that opcra- 
lionalizes the definition and rationale ol general education am' i'^ gtiuled by 
the twenty ^ludetu learning. outcomes cited eatiiei. Courses thai salisly the core 
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comf")oncni have been reviewed and appan-ed by the General Eiducaticn Com- 
miuee and are published in the college catalogue and on regularly updated lists 
of "Apiinn'cd General EducotiiMi Core Courses." 

Courses thai saiisfy the general education core requirements Ibr the Asso- 
ciate in Ans and Science.^ i^AAS) transfer and mam' of the Associate in Applied 
Arts and science ^AAAS^ vocational degrees include: 

CiMiimunuaiion Skills — CNG 10 1 Ctnnposiiion and Expository Prose, ENG 

102 Conipositum and Language Concepts. ^ 
Qtianiitaiive Reasoning. Symbolic Logic — Fiithcronc mathematics course at or 

above Maih 105 Pre-Calculus 1 -IZlemcniaiy Functions, or PHIL 120 Logic, 
* or PUVS 1 10 Physics' ol Current Issues; which requires the same proficiency 

as ihc Maih 105 course. 
Miiii icnlrural-Educaiion .1.-5. cr. WMuliiculiuraL Issues. DLversiiy.-aiTcLCoiu- 

municaiion in l .S. Society Sociology of Mmoniy Groups, Cultural Anthro* 

pology. Ethnic Urban Panerns, or Gender. Race, and Class. 
Iniegraied Studies A and B — Includo Iive-credii individual courses and ten- 

lo lilieen-credu learning comnu.iniiy or combined courses, all of which are 

listed on the "Approved List of General Education Core Curriculum 

Courses, updated quaricrK. .... 
Physical Education C^ cr ^ — Either Wellness. Pirsi Aid, .md Salety, or a variety 

ol fitness and aclivily classes. 

Integrated Studies Courses and Learning Communities, integrated 
■studies courses are classified mio iwo-catcgorics. Those indroup A are broad- 
and iiiierdisciplinary, such as Humanities I60\\*; Culiiire and Science, and 
always have writing as inicgral io both contcni and grading. Generally, ihese 
aiv h\'e-credii classes ihai have bc^n creaied or revised tcuneei the criteria for 
Iniegraied Sludies Group A. Collier examples include: Science. Civilizalion. and 
Human C ivaiivity iXaiSci UHW'V. Encounters with Vanished Lives (Geology 
lOOW \ i uropean Lilcraiuiv UiNc; 281\V. 282\V. 281\VV Lueralure of ihc 
American Wc-i U-NG 208W\ l-pidemics and Culture \.BK>SC 150WV nnd 
Cuiliration and ( uliutv illMVI it M I 1 IW I 12W, 1 1 Howes-cr. the inte- 
grated MiidicN requirement can also be saiisfied by cmnf^leting a "learning com- 
munii\ ' These learning communities typically contain two to three general 
diMiilnition uuirses in the social SLiences. iiaturarscicnces, aridAn humnnliies 
organized around a common theme, as with a recent learning community tided 
-■ rbiivkmg (^jreen." which ciiminned Environmental Science, Introducuon to 
M.i^ ri<eci -niimh ^. and a ti»llege coinposiiion course 

.AKo biuatler lhan moM iiadiiional libeuil Mudies courses, integrated Stud- 
ies Group i> courses are iinerdisciplinary within a given du'lsion and do not 
require a writing U\ ) designaUon. Examplcb ol integraied Studies eircnip B 
couises include Art Misuirv, HndeiManding and Appreciating Music. Envi- 
ronmental S ience. IninHliKUoii t(» flrama, Iniroduclion lo Anthropok^gy, Sur- 
vey ol Japaucbc Literaiuie, 1 listory ol die Pacilic Northwest, History oi Ja::2, 
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History of Costume, Modem European History, International Studies, Philo- 
sophical Classics, Introduction to Political Science, and Lifespan Development. 
Currently almost sixty courses have been approved by the General Education 
Committee as meeting Integrated Studies Group B criteria. 

Regardless of whether integrated studies courses are classified into Group 
A or Group B, they all have to meet these ten criteria: be introductory; be mul- 
tidisciplinary and nonvocational in nature: demonstrate breadth (spanning 
time and cultures) rather than depth of knowledge from the traditional areas 
of liberal studies; show the integration of ideas from discipline to discipline; 
include Instruct iori in information retrieval and use of original as well as sec- 
ondary source materials; show the different methodologies used in the study 

of major areas of knowledge; concentrate on the major ideas of the disciplines 

" being studiedin each course: incorporate practice in the four skills areas and 
— ^ - — application-of rele-vant attitudes a nd values;-work toward the -student's devel— 
■ . .opmentof positive personal identity and social interaction: and integrate the 
research methods and procedures used in a variety of academic disciplines. - 

; - Transfer Degree Requirements. The -number and nature of the credits - - - 

required in this comprehensive core depend on whether the student is com- 
r_ . pJeting the Option Ajor . Option B AA5 degree. At Shoreline and oiherco.m- , ';::r 
munity colleges in Washington State the standard, or general, transfer associate 
degree that meets the requirements as specified in the Inter-College Relations 
Commissions articulation agreement is called the "Option A Associate in Arts 
and Science,'' while the transfer degree that is shaped to meet unique general 
undergraduate requirements at. a specific baccalaureate institution is called the 

"Option B Associate m Arts and Science" degree. There are thirty-one quarter . 

hour credits in the general education comprehensive core required for the . 
Option A AAS degree, but len fewer credits may be required of the student 
completing the Option B AAS degree, depending on requirements of the 
intended transfer institution. The general education core component of the 
Option A AAS degree can be summarized as follows; * 

Communication (10) + QuaniitcUive ('3^ + Multicultural (3^ + Integrated 
Studies (10) + Physical Education (3) 

in addition, stiidcnis complete fi^ny quarter credits in humanities, intra- 
American studies, science, and social science distribution courses and twenty- 
two cieciive or pre-major civdiis. Studtnis complcimg the Option B AAS 
— degree usually complete five lewer credits in communication and integrated 
studios, respectively, as do those pursuing the AA.AS degree 

Vocational Preparalory Degree Requirements. AAAs degree students 
complete the same, or very similar, general education core requirements as 
the AAS degree students. Depending on iheir vocational-technical (applied) 
degree requirements, students might be allo\\cc to use nontransfer, but col- 
lege level, vocational communications and quantitative reasoning courses. 
Some vocational -programs with mere than nincly-six credits have been 
granted permission to require only five of the normal ten integrated studies 
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credits, and some programs identify a specific integrated studies course that 
all students must take. For example, nursing students lake Psychology 204: 
Lifespan Development, and graphic design students take An History: To com- 
ply with Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges requirements for 
"related instruction." all Vocational degree and certificate students must also 
complete a minimum of twenty hours uwo credits) in human relations. The 
communications, quantitative reasoning, and human relations content and 
skills may with committee approval, be embedded in program courses. 

Development and Implemehliation Process ' - 

Early in 1989, the executive vice president and instructional administrators 
formed the SCC General Education Task Force composed of five vocational, . 
six.aG.ademjc transfer^ two developmental education, one counseling, and one . 
library, faculty. The chairs of .the Humanities-.and Social Sclences.divisions 
served as administrative representatives. The three charges to the task force 
were.tp:,Ll) develop a rationale jpr and definition of general education at SCC; 
(2) identify and define common cumulative learning outcomes of general edu- 
cation for alLsLudents receiving iwo-yeaciissociate degrees; and (3) develop a 
cut-ricular design with established 'standards that will enable students in trans- 
fer or vocational degree programs to achieve these learning outcomes. 

The task force deliberated over several proposals and eight months later 
released to. the faculty a plan that included a core requirement of five credits 
of cotnmunications, five in quantitative reasoning, five in multicultural edu- 
cation, and fifteen, credits of integrated humanities, science, and social science 
college transfer-level courses that addressed the twenty student learning out- 
comes. This proposal was criticired because it increased the general education 
credits for ever>' degree program, especially those of the vocational students 
who would have had to add ten to twenty credits beyond their existing pro- 
gram requiremcnis. 

After a quarter of faculiy forums and meetings with vocational advisory 
committees, the General Education Task Force revised the plan by reducing 
the total number of credits, while maintaining a commitment to a core of 
courses that integrated liberal arts knowledge and skills. The final proposiil for 
the core curriculum was approved by the hoard of inislees in March 1990 and 

consists of llu* rcquu\MiTcnrb idennfied earlier - - ... 

. Creation oi the General Education Implementation Committee. Once 
.the general plan had been approved, the vice president formed the General 
Education Implementation Committee. Membership included some of the fac- 
ulty and both division chairs hom the original task force plus additional faculty 
and chairs from divisions with several vocational programs. This committee was 
asked to develop the implcmenianon schedule, the process lor identifying 
which courses would satisfy each (^f the categories of requirements, a process 
for heanng requests for exceptions lorcenain programs, and recommendations 
for how students woukl be informed of the changes and faculty advisers would 
be trained. Unlike the original General Education Task Force, which was ad 
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hoc to ihe executive vice prcsideiu. this comniiiioe rcporied lo ihe Division 
Chairs Group, composed ol all in-;n-iicuonal adnnriisiraior> and chaired by the 
vice presidcnu who ihen presented ail dc4;ree changes and new course [pro- 
posals 10 the College Cabinet for approval and adopt ii^i. 

In fall 1990, ihe General F.ducaii(pn Implenieniaiion Conimiuce, Division 
Chau^s Group, and \ iee prcsideni tor academic affairs asked laculiy to develop 
master course outlines for all courses ihai addressed relevant <;encrjl educa- 
tion ouicomes. Bc^inninj; with existing course outlines and class syllabi, fac- 
ulty updated almost all the course ouilmes lor iho ccMle^^- curriculum. In its 
first year of iiviplemeniaiion wc^rk, the commiiiee siruggled in speedy and 
articulate criiena for liucgraied Studies Grouj) A and Croup F. and mullicul- 
lurai education requirements. At the same time, this committee realiied thai 
there were very few courses that mcl the criieria for Imegnued Suidies Group 

A or nnilucultural educatu^n. The refore he c ominiiioc iiivji ed Jaculi}. i o„prc'.v •.- : 

. .pose courses. that combineti conieni from broad fields of siud\- and with small 
curriculum development stipends, five such courses were developed. 

Cpncurrenily, faculty were also invited lo.demonsirate lh^ou^^h iwhsed . . 
course outlines how iradii ional liberal arts and sciences iransler eouiscb Luuld 

_ qualify as Iniegraied Studies Group A or Group B cour^^es. The same proces> - 

was used for considering individual courses or learning eoniinunuies thai 
would meet the rcquircmenis m communication skills, qiianisiative reasoning, 
or muUicultural education. 

All students eniermg Shoreline in tall 1992 were oMigeti to meci new- 
graduation requiremenis in general educaiuMi. Programs ihai admitted many 
. transfer.5tuden.ts.,sticKns- Dental I lygiene. look :>{:)eaaLuLca>ui'es lo uoii[\ die. _ . 
advising offices ai each college m ihe state about die new general eduauion 
program. To facilitate the advising process and iho cvaluaiion transfer stu- 
dents general edu*.auon courses, a handbook \viih criieria anct master course 
ouilines li^r general education *.oie ct>urse< was developed. 

The work of implemeniaiion continues. Commiuee membership has 
changed, and the General lidtication hnplemenianon ( ommiiiee n now tailed 
the General Educaiiim ill c ommiuee This ccniunitiec hears rec|tiesl> lorexcep- 
tums 10 general education core reouin nieiiis. lecomiiieiKK courses or learn- 
ing communities ihai t|ualily as imcgraied studies or nuiliiculiural educalion, 
and shares membersiiip and work lelaiedK^ ctirrkulum and siudeni K aining 
■ w iih ilit^ canrpus comniurees on ouiconrcs asscssiTVeiif .' le;u fimg eimiiiuinnie^^ 
. _ and wniing lNN!."^ courses. In kKUthrou^'h Ciencral lidiKation 111. (.bscussioiv - 
.... about creating a "Standing college curricu tun and .outcomes asscssmciiL coul- 
miitee is beginning. 

Asse«,inieni of General Eduealion Core 
Curriculum Plan 

There ate two dimeiNions to the as^iessmeni ]")nvess ihc first an evaluation 
of whether and how well the plan ttsell is operating, and the sctoiul is an 
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asscssmcni of ihe degree to which siudenis are accomplishing ihe iwemy gen- 
eral education student learning outcomes. The General Education Core Cur- 
riculum requirements have been in place for iwo academic years, and 
implementation has been smoother than many predicted. The annual college 
catalogue includes a list of degree requirements and courses that satisfy them; 
the quarterly class schedule is constructed to offer both day and evening stu- 
dents several opportunities for meeting the general education core require- 
ments: lac-lty have been hired or trained to teach the multicultural education 
courses; more learning community courses are taught; the list of approved 
■' integrated studies and "W" courses is growing; and every degree or certificaie- • 
program planning sheet identifies the required and recommended general edu- 
cauon core -courses. Generally the plan is working well for those students who 
- begin and complete their associate degives at Shoreline. 

Assisting uansIe.L.siudeni 5. however Js proving challenging, pariicujarLy 

for the requirements iu integrated studies and multicultural education. Some., 
division chairs and the academic vice president spend more lime evaluating 
students* u:an:>fer courses than they did, prior to the irnplemeiitatipn of the gen- 
eral education core curriculum requfremeriis. Communfcaiibn lo advisers and 
ot her col leges about changcb in the "Approved General Education. Core^Cur- 
riculum List" occurs regularly but challengesTmgetTihgT^^ 
advisers lo understand and follow the degree plans i^emain. 

Efforts U"> assess student attainment of ihe general education outcomes have 
begun. In response to a legislative mandate to assess institutional effectiveness, 
the Higher Education Coordinaimg.Board directed all colleges and universities 
to develop and implement aiv outcomes assessment plan. Campus activity in 
outcomes assessment has involved substantial numbers of faculty and a variety 
of assessment strategies. Cross-disciplinary groups of faculty work lo aniculatc 
more specifically each ol the general education ouiconies and propose ways to 
assess achievemeni of them. This work is leading to reshaping the outcomes 
and recognition of the need to assess the degree to which integration of knowl- 
edge and skills is occurring for students. Although clarifyuig the outcomes for 
communications is proving easier ihan those for quaniitaiivc reasoning, social 
functioning in nuilticuliural society and integrating knowledge, the faculty are 
beginning to develop a resource guide that articulates ihe skills and knowledge 
necessary io achieve the gene ml education outcomes together with assessment 
technique"? applicable tc^ riK^si coLirses.'LA'aluation methods such as porttoho 
assessment and focus grcRip interviewing have been implemented, but use of a 
-Standardized test lo assess the degree to which graduating students have 
achieved the gcnenil education outcomes has not yet been considered. 

Lessons Learned 

Lessons learned fall inn^ the following categories- committee formation, catti- 
pus pariiciiMiion. in.^iiiutioniil research, student learning outcomes, size and 
complexity, communication and publication, and assessing outcomes. 
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Committee Formation. To achieve full an^' • >rmed participation by all 
committee members, specify their responsibil or keeping their division 
informed about committee deliberations and rep cs.nting division viewpoints 
to the committee. Provide resources and training for members. To make the 
adoption phase smoother, make the process inclusive of faculty with a diver- 
sity of opinions about general education and from a range of academic and 
vocational programs. Counseling and library faculty should also be included. 

• Campus Participation. There must be lots of it. but not so much that 
the committee cannot get its work done. Invite nonmembers to attend meet- 

•ings» to be part of focus groups^ to give written input. Seek input from stu — 

dents. Keep the president and vice presidents informed, as their support is 
critical. Support from both Instruction and Student Services is needed if implc- 
mentation of a general education core curriculum is going to succeed. - - 
Institutional Research. Either before,, pr^early inj.he, process, gather 

, information on degrees awarded, program requirements, where students trans^ 
fer, students course enrollment patterns, completion and retention rales, 
expectations for student learning as stated in course outlines, and the like. 
Such information will assist the committee as it struggles with shaping a gen- 
eral education core and anticipating, problems in its implementation. _ „ .. 

Student Learning Outcomes. Articulate outcomes expected of all stu-" 
dents, and let the outcomes guide the curriculum design. The clearer faculty 
are in articulating general education outcomes, the easier it will be to shape 
the curriculum that addresses these outcomes and the assessment system that 
evaluates the degree to which students achieve them." Clearly aniculated gen- 
,eral ediiication outcomes and course expectations should became part of mas- ... 
ter course outlines and class syllabi. 

Size and Complexity of General Education Core Requirements. Be 
realistic about the number of credits that can be added to or used to replace 
degree requirements; avoid the temptation of ending "turP wars by adding 
credits from everyone's department. Keep the core simple; creatmg two groups 
(that is, Integrated Studies Group A and Group B) of liberal studies courses 
leads to confusion. If integration of conteni and skills is pan of ihe colleges 
definition of general education, consider using clusters of courses, as in learn- 
ing communivies, to satisfy this object ive, or requiring the same two to four 
general education courses of all students. 

~ " Communication and Publications. Develop a s^'sicm for the commii- 
tee to communicate with the campus on a regular basis Develop student and 

.. faculty advising materials; use the catalogue, class schedule, program planning 
sheets, and brochures to warn of mipending changes, as well as for imple- 
mentation of new requirements. 

Assessing Ourcomcs. Begin faculty work on arliculaimg ihe skills and 
abilities needed for achievement of tlie student learning outcomes during the 
development of the curricular design. Engage faculty in assessing the degree 
10 which important concepts such as "integrated learning" are achieved. Con- 
nect institutional research and outcomes assessment to curriculum reform. 
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Keep Learning, Although general education reform consumes time, 
avoid the temptations of implementing new requirements and not evaluating 
the results. Revising general education core requirements is best described as 
"work in progress." 

Reference 
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Concluding Remarks 



George Higginbottom 

The cighi curriculum models prcscmed in this volume arc products of the cur- 
rcnl-wavo oLgeacral ediication reform. Whatever their particular institutional 
needs or program designs, each has been deepl)* influenced by three seemingly 
disparate projeeis: Har\'at\Vs Rcpon on the Core Cuniadum (Harvard Commii- 
lec. 1V)78), an update on the perennial quest for die liberally well-cducaied per- 
son; Mianii-Dade's curriculum reform iniiiaiive, (Tencral Ecluailion in a Chan^ng 
Society CLukenbill and McCabe, 1^78), amied at making community college 
cducauorL count for something, while also being accountable; and Boycr and 
Levines, A Quest jor Common Lcanunt; Cl^81\ which reminds us of-our com- 
mon humaniry and the tics thai bind people who are outwardly different. 
Taken together, dicbc ibrec projects have set general education reforms agenda 
concerning, for example, the individual and the eommuniiy. social responsi- 
biliiN and lieedom, and the means and ends of inquiry and knowledge. 

Besides Boyer Le\ nu\ and Lukenbill. other influeniial dieorists and pub- 
lici>ts of the coniemporar) reform cflori, whose work has been especially 
important tor community colleges, include lohnson lN'j2. 1^82). Cohen and 
Brawer { 1 ^)H2 , 1 ^)87\ Collins and Drexel c 1 976\ Case U ^831, C.afT, as author 
Ns^ 1 1 and as editor ol the American Association of Colleges GEM v.Gen- 
iTal I^duc'aliVMrNUidelsTVojOT/N7Q--f^^^^ - - - - - 

W'Iku has inspired the work of these ihmkers aad cuirtculum relormers 
^ .is.die.coivviciion thiit undergraduate edulalion ought to be purposeiul and cdi- 
lymgand that a portion (>f ii t>ughl to pro\ide the grountlmg ftir broadly inclu- 
sive civic I onveisation. College educators, iliey argue, should define clearly 
and lusitfy lo each other what is essential to a college eduLaiion. as well as pre- 
scribe a common hct of learning objective^ encompassing knowledge, cogni- 
tive and performative capabilities, the capai ity for moral judgment, and 
dl^posIthnls ol intellect and temperament |-uriheiniore. these learning goals 
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if should have a practical purport, enabling generally educated graduates to cope 

[ successfully \^ath the myriad ch^^ 

^ ular, with the requirements of competent, participative citizenship. 

I Although these contemporary reformers have advocated a more coherent 

? general education for all levels of postsecondary education, each has acknowl- 

edged that the collision of perspectives and interests within and among diverse 
institutions would precipitate a variety of objectives and curricular content. 
Universities, for example, influenced by graduate school values and faculty 
research interests, would most likely favor a general education plan based upon 
f^- • — • ■ established academic disciplines and their unique modes of intellectual inquiry: — *' 

Liberal arts colleges, presumably more student-centered, would have greater 
~ — - latitude in certifying general education courses according to broadly shared 
. _ . criteria or in experimenting- with thematic cross-disciplinary offerings. The 

- rr^- • - ^nxo5.t.pragmaUc QLpostsecondary insuiutions, community. colleges wouldiieed - 

- J- ■ - to balance the interests of^occupational and transfer-oriented curncula and fac- 

J_ . uliy, lest general education goals be too abstract or, worse, misappropriated in 

L , _ the .service of a narrow vocationalism.. 

I - ^ " Given such differences , what seems most remarkable alter roughly fifteen 
E^^ years of general education reform is the extraordinary convergence of aims and 

, objectives across these diverse postsecondar>' institutions. Whether impelled 

by political pressures for accountability, as is the case with most public col- 
leges, or merely by an interest in rationalizing the knowledge and information 
' explosion, or by concerns for stemming cultural splintering, agreement on the 

importance of enhanced thinking and communication skills, cultural (and 
multiculiuraD-literacy, moral . reasoning and judgment » and democratic ciii- 
. zcnship spans the entire range of institutions. And that is especially true of 
f " community colleges, as our eight model programs attest. 

Revie\Ning the learning goals endorsed by these eight community colleges, 
what paiterns can be discerned? First, every^ college affirms the importance of 
clear communication. Composition courses and writing across the curriculum 
efforts have become the norm, and emphasis upon competence in oral dis- 
course is increasingly common. Second, appreciation for diversity, multicul- 
turalism. and global perspective characterizes all these programs. These 
commitments reflect recognition of and support for the diverse community 
college student constituency, as well as sensitivity to the social, cultural, and 
_ . ._ fj^^gj-natTonal milieu that graduate's will inhabit. Third, there is the attempt to" 
— r- come to terms with technology; to help suidents become technologically lit- 

Zl ... erale, usually construed -in.terms..of . electronic information. literacy^.Fourthr - 

^ there seems to be a consensus on the role of mathematics in the general edu- 

cation curriculum; beyond competence in basic algebra is a uiiliiarian aim: 
helping students to understand and interpret media-pur\'eyed statistical data. 
Fifth, most programs have adopted goals related to ethics, expressed as moral 
reasoning, social responsibility, valuing education, or character development. 
Finally, virtually all programs aim to improve students' capacity lor critical 
thmking and judgment . 
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Strong Foundations 

Perhaps ihe most sustained reform effort of general education inquiry to date 
has been Jerry Gaff's. In two significant books, as editor of the GEM Newsletter, 
and as catalyst and mentor of the Task Force on Strong Foundations in Gen- 
eral Education of the American Association of Colleges and Universities, Gaff 
has greatly stimulated general education reform efforts nationv\ade. In his New 
Life for the College Cuniculum (1991), he reported on trends in general educa- 
tion reform, finding that it had become a total programmatic undertaking per- 
meating all aspects of postsccondar>^ education. Although the various pressures 
of the academic culture "conspire to whittje down good ideas that call for sig- 
- -nificant change from the status quo" (p. 77), there are. Gaff believes, good rea- 
sons to persist in light of survey responses that report large increases in 
favorable aaitudes-ta\vard.general education by bathjac.ulty__and administra-.- 
tors as a consequence of reform efforts. . . . : 

One development in general education reform reported by Gaff (1991, p. 
73). is of particular interest to community college leaders who. attempt to bridge, 
the general-occupational education divide, namely the growing popularity of 
approaches that seek ''across the curriculum" learning objectives. Writing, crit- 
ical thinking, appreciation for diversity ethics and moral reasoning, and global 
perspective, for example, are objectives that can be accommodated within 
many existing courses and curricula. Instead of having to establish new core 
courses that draw off prospective students from traditional departmental offer- 
ings, skills and knowledge infusion approaches pose little threat to organiza- 
tional-arrangements and discipline integrity requiring only. modest changes in 
content areas but — and here is tlie most interesting part — major changes in 
instructional methodologies. General education so conceived is more than 
mere .curriculum redesign: if done conscientiously and well, it focuses the 
attention of faculty squarely upon the quality of teaching and learning. 

Most of the community colleges profiled in ihis volume have adopted, as 
much out of necessity as conviction, across the curriculum models that typi- 
cally combine "core" courses — composition, science, a thcmatically organized 
offering — with across the curriculum course infusion. It is a practical solution 
to the interna! and external strictures that beset community colleges. A gen- 
eral education program that proposes to be comprehensive must establish its 
' objectivcs~within the cMirrRular constraints imposed by slate education and 
university systems, accrediting and licensing agencies, and even employer pref-. 
erences^With a sixty -plus. credit. hour limitation and an institutional mission 
and philosophy different from senior colleges, connnunity college general edu- 
cation must attempt to prepaie graduates lor both seamless transfer to senior 
colleges and immediate employment. Hence the common recourse to across 
the curriculum m fusion 

Among our eight contributor.'-, one also finds a common nomenclature for 
general education learning — tnilcome, proficiency competency — that is decid- 
edly more practical and technical than is the ease at most senior colleges. 
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Blackhawk's DACUM, for example, is a method for writing curriculum goals 
and rendering ihem in performative language. Jefferson, in Kentucky, has been 
involved in drafting a system wide set of competency statements, as have the 
Minnesota Community Colleges. Piedmont, in Virginia, established its cam- 
pus outcome objectives within the statewide general education definition and 
discipline distribution framework. And even Shoreline, with more institutional 
autonomy, has developed a list of twenty learning outcomes that provide speci- 
ficity for the skills, knowledge, and attitude commitments of its mission state- 
ment and general education definition. 

Not only is the careful specification of outcomes, or competencies, a 
deeply ingrained practice at two-year institutions obsessed with accountabil- 
ity and performance (some community colleges have recently taken to certify- 
ing their graduates to employers) but it is also an effective means of installing 
-geaeaiLeducauon objectives in across-iiie-curiiculunulnfusLau models.. Jhe - 
practice ensures that desired learning outcomes arc widely disseminated and 
that the learning goals themselves are assessable. The more difficult task, one 
requiring serious, ongoing faculty involvement, concerns the degree to whLcix.. 
understanding is shared and commitment given. 

That the general education reform process is a total, long-term undertake - 
ing is not the only cautionary advice offered by our_authors. Another relates to 
the very practice of rendering general education objectives in behavioral lan- 
guage. Care must be taken to ensure that the specification of learning compe- 
tencies does not unduly restrict divergent expression and that learning 
outcomes are not reduced only to what is measurable. Virtually all our eight 
colleges continue to speak the more subjective educational language of undcr^ . . 
standing, appreciation, and rerieciion while conscientiously developing gen- 
eral education learning goals and implementing assessment strategies. 

Community College Models: Measuring Up 

Although most colleges continue to struggle with ggncral education assess- 
ment, there is evidence (Astin, 1993; Tercnzini and Pascarclla, WQl; Ciaff, 
1990 that comprehensive, firmly esiablished, and strongly supported pro- 
grams lend to enhanced student learning and degree persistence. The Strong 
Foundations Task l-orce, convened by GaM in 1993, drew inspiration from 
"those iindings" Krcnibcrs worked To define a set ol basic premises at'ound 
which general educat^ion curricular reform ideally wouki coalesce. Lhe task . 
.force (Project on Strung I-ouudations for (Jcueral tducation, 1994. pp. 3-54) 
proposed that effective general education pa>grams iparaphnising (he textV 

1 . Are clear alxait their aims 

2. [inihodv an insliiuonnal mi.'iMon 

3. Strive for coherence. 

* Are committed to values education and social responsibility 
5. Are attentive to students* experiences 
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6. Arc consiamly evolving 

7. Arc comniuniiy -building pi ojccis 

8. Require strong campus leadership ai ail levels 
Have a diverse base of support 

10. Promote cross-disciplinary dialogue 

11. Suffuse ihe co-curnculum 

12. Monitor and assess performance \ l^-a-vls an evolving vision 

This group ol affirmations eonsiuiites i\ fonr.al framework for general edu- 
cation curricular reform siiiiahlc for guiding ihe praciice of all spas of institu- 
tions, while alsi^ setting out some of rho parameters of substantive debates over 
goals. It- 15 a document of inclusion., equally germane to the diverse missions 
and- clienteles of clue liberal an? colleges, state universities, and conuiiunity 
colleg!es,J*hescj\\xlvejitaren^ seek curricular coherence based upon edu- 
eaiional and instiiuiioaal visions thai are anitinuously euSlvmgJ'ihanake siu-'" 
dents' experiences. intere>ts. and needs (even learmng styles'^ seriously, and 
. .ilut. link curriculum wuh professional development and collegialiiy among all 
campus consuiucncies. - ' ^ 

- - .CieneraleducaiuMi curricular reli^rn\ so coiiceiwd can become a program 
fjor transformmg insriiiiiknTs — iheTrlnstructional mcihodologics, organizational 
structures^ and human relationships — although, ivpically, the initial under- 
taking does not enconlpa^^ such broad goaLs vGafl. I'-^M V Few reformers, m 
fiWi, understand at ihe outset the capacity of general education reform lo stim- 
ulate pedagogical conversation by disclosing leaching and learning issues that 
hiilierto hadj.ven overlooked or avoided. These transformational conse- 
quence? of general ediicatuMi reform are borne out again and again in .ihe nar- 
raiiV'OS of ourcigm t ommunily college authors. Manifestly, chapter authors 
haw .'^oaghi to be clear about their collegers and lo align -general education 
goals with the colleges misMon. 

llmblemaiic ol the simil. niy among our insliiutions is their common sinv- 
ing lor wlial the "Strong I'ound.nions" gnnip termed educational coherence. 
W ith emphasis upon coherence, a lormal ]">roperty o{ program desiizn, the 
object of curricular organization and >tudeni learning can assume beveral dil- 
fca-nt arrangements, content. skilU. nujuiry and personal developmenl mod- 
els. hinvcNci dilfcrcm conccpiiuiliy share ihc >ame iniegnuue asplt\UlO^^. II 
mu CO m'nuufiTy TO he gc mndrl^ lend lo elevate cognitive and i ommunicauoii 
..skills obieciives vnvr other s i^iun^ o' cm riciitar coherence, ii is onl\" a mailer 
of emphasis None of the eight neglects content, mquiiy. and personal deveb 
opment goals 

In \arying degree^ all cichi in>iuun< " • have adi^picd goaU releiencmg 
social and ci\ ic respop..<ibility lellerson, ^lu'iehne, M:nncsoia, and ni\n^mc m 
partKuiar. Alwas-^ ailected earb b\ >ocial. e<.iinomic. and dcmographu: 
(.h.inge>. commumty colleges are aiienisve i(^ characlcnstics.ol the stiidenl pop- 
ulation ihal bear criiicalb npv>n the general ediic.ili«n> proguim N'iriually all 
the modelb m ihi^ v».jiume pii>\»de anaK>e> ot sUideni allributes a>C(.>niexl> 
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for curricuiuni planning. Those profiling their siudeni bodies in greatest detail 
include Miami-Dade, Piedmont , and Bunker Hill. 

That general education program development is open ended and evolv- 
ing and that it is a community-building enterprise are richly textured discov- 
eries of the process itself. Black Hawks DACUM process is illustrative of the 
community-building aspect of curriculum reform, as is, notably, Shorehnes, 
Miami-Dades, and Bunker Hills. Broome and Miami-Dade. seem to have com- 
mitted most fully to integrating curricular and co-curricular learning goals, 
although all eight institutions have thematized lifelong learning as a focal aim 
of their programs. ■• 

Finally, each of these eight colleges has paid close attention to assessment: 
to what the "Strong Foundations" group represents as "Progress Toward an 
Evolving Vision Through Ongoing Self-Reflection (Project on Strong Founda- 
tions, p. 52), Difficulties inhej;enijn assessing.s^^^^^^ courses, 
across the curriculum.. and overiime arc further complicated by the dynamic 
lialure of gericral education program objectives Although freely acknowledg- 
ing these difficulties, our eight colleges reiriam steadfast in, their efforts, to deter- 
mine whether dcmon.nrahle enhancements in student Icdrnitig can be 
^^^lin'^y^^^AUlS^'-O^ral educiu ion reform cflorts, 

• " The ftarratives and lellcctive appraisals ofthe authors featured in this vol-, 
ume recapitulate the experiences of all instittitions that have embarked upon 
the long and difficult journey of general education curriculum development. 
Each ofthe "Strong Foundations" principles has special poignancy for these 
authors and their institutions, for they are connected in iheir experiences to 
specific issues, actors, debtites^ disagreements, resolutions, frustrations,. and 

. compromises. One is struck, nonetheless, by how similar their experiences 
have been. Authorial reports on -lessons learned." for example, amplify and 
extend the tenets ot the ".Strong Foundations'* group, while also attesting not 
only to the smiilarity of community college culture but especially to the 
remarkiihle (and conifortmg) play of reasoned judgment. 

Regional nccrccliting bodies seem also to have exerted powerful conver- 
gent influences on behalf ol gv.'ncnil educalion rcUirni, even to the point of urg- 
ing the adopiioji of specific learning goals and pedagogies. Systemvs ide efforts, 
such as those in Kentucky, Minnesota, and Calilornia, underiaken principally 
to smooth two-year/lour- year iransior. have both positive and negative featurcs, 

-as our authors explain: loss of institutional auiononn and the t^clipse of home-' 
grown models — negativcb — are balanced by standardization of requncments 
and predtciability, which lavor siudent:>. And while transfer talk is. the com- 
mon coin ot systemwide bargaining, thai dialogue usualU' spills over itUo occu- 
pational program*^, and Mudcnt^ in ihesc curricula aKo benofii. 

Ciiven iliis account ot sinnlai ity among our eight iii.siiuiiions and of con- 
vergence on general education go.ilh \vithin p'.)Sl.^ect^ndary cducaiKMi generally, 
one might wonder tl this movemeni toward curricular commonality is becom- 
g stultttying^ Cleaiiy not. lor the tasks ot specilymgthe contetil and learn- 
ing protocols lor each ol the general education objectives are highly complex 
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and intellectually engaging undertakings for faculty and staff. Innovative cur- 
riculum design and conversation on teaching and learning provide opportuni- 
ties for all sons of creative synergy and profes-~ .-rial development. General 
education reform is full of surprises and providci- aiany opportunities for per- 
sonal growth. By sharing and disscraina ing this discourse on the goals of our 
common learning we improve our teaching, gain bo^h credibility for and satis- 
faction in our intellectual and pedagogic praciices, and, most important of all, 
help our students toward enlightened, competent participation in ihc ensem- 
ble of conversations, activities, and institutions that constitute our social being. 
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GeaKg€ HigginbQitom_, RkhanlM, Rpfnano . 



For a bibliography of inaicnal on i;cncral cdiicaiion. \\c refer ihe reader lo ihc 
references at lire end of each chapter. They contain mo.si ofihe works thai have 
inforn.icd the general education debate viL the coniniunuy college. In this chap- 
ler we will locus on a few adcliiional ijourccs of informarion. As-wc nieniioned • - - 
in ihc iniroduclory chapter, a grcai degree of agrcenicnl as lo whai is impor- 
tant can be found among the general education |^lan^ at most catnpuses. For 
this reason wc have concentrated on citing addituMul references that match up 
wiih llic most common learning goals among those plans. 

Civic Education 

Aldlough not all the colleges profiled m this volume have adopted lornial goals 
in civic education, most acknowledge as general education aims the impor- 
tance iif competent, parucipative cnizcnship Tlu^se wishing to learn more 
about the subject shinikl consult H. Barber, Sironi; L)c/)u\j«(v; railhipdioty Pol- 
ilus jot d Sew A^c. Berkeley. Calil.: I niversily ol Calilornia Press, 1^)84; R. 
Freeman Butts. 7/u* Rc'vivul 0/ c'ivu L\iit n\^. Rloomingion, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa 
Foundation. lOSO: S. W Morse. Rciieuing Ci\k CapiuUv: Pn^pavin^ CoUc}:^c 
Smdcnh jot Scrvwc and Ciiizcnship. .XSI Il:-r:RlC' 1 ligher Fducaiion Report No 8, 

"XA'ashin^ronv n.t".: Clcorgc-\^-a^hlnglon I'niversny Press, ■■1<')8-''); K Miuvhland. 

Acd \ Hiylicr EduLUiMn imd ihc Piwcihro) DcnkHnuy : A Pohucal F.duiuiion RaidcL 

, l^ayion, Ohio: Kettering Foundation. lOOl; R. Pratie, The Civic /nipertifivc. ' 
Fvdini/iin^ (lie .\Vc(/ jot C\\u Udtuahon. New York; Teacher? C'ollege Press. rQ88:' 
and F M. Lij^pc, 7/ic V?n't^'*i'^ii'i.s -'^'^'^''^^ Franci>co jiv^sey-Kiss. ^^'^^4. 

"ihc Civic Purpo>eN oi I iberal l.e.irnmg." Libcuil [:cluiii/i(>ii. winter h)82. 
coiuam> a >uperb tollcclion ol es>ay> the subjcti In adtliiion ii» ihc>e arc 

-tlie numerous recent book> and articles on community service as civic educa- 
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tion. Finally, ihrec organizations actively involved in promoting citizenship 
education are the National Council for the Social Stiidies. Washington, D.C., 
the Center for Civic Education. Calabasas, California, and the Kettering Foun- 
dation, Dayton. Ohio. 

Communication 

Community college general education programs in communication generally 
include reading, writing, listening, and speaking skills. Virtually all adminis- 
ter placement examinations to entering students in readmg and writing; all 
require at least one composirion course, and many also require a course in 
public speaking or oral communicaiion. Since English faculty generally keep 
abreast of the liieranire m composition theory, the following references address 
communicating across the curriculum. Writing across the curriculum, ordis- 
-7. yAi;>line5j5.,a.broacUy„siuu"ed-goaLof higher -educaiion^^ . _ . _ : ^ 

Writing /^t rass the Cuniadum m Commiinity Colleges, L. C; Stanley and j. 

Ambron icds.). New Direcuons for Community Colleges, no. 73. San Francisco; 
J5>5scy-Bass. 1 99 1 . is a fine. resource that re\'iew5 the movement , explores its the- 

oretical foundations, and presents a great man\- "how-io" strategies. Its end-of- 

... . _ chapter references and bibliography are indispensable for those seeking guidance- 
7 in not only written communication but also critical thinking and "writing-to- 
learn" pedagogy Of the journal and periodical literature College English and 
College Composition and Communication pro\1de rich resources for practitioners. 

Critical Thinking 

The spirittial and intellectual center of the criiicai thinking movement is 
Richard Paul's Sonoma State University Center for Critical Thinking and Moral 
Critique. Its stimulating August conferences attract many of the leaders of the 
mo\'cmcni. The center has also spawned regional organizations and work- 
shops. Available from the center arc instructional videos and print materials. 
Other centers of important critical thinking programs are the Oakton (Illinois) 
Critical Literacy Project and the Montclair (New Jersey State University Insii- 
itiie for Criiicai Thinking. 

The following texts are esscniial reading for (acuity and institutions seri- 
ous about critical thinking. Introductions to the topic, its theoretical grounds 
. ..^.j^.^i drsagTvement's." iricTiure j'. Kurfiss. Cnficicif TfijnVcin^; Tlicm^^ Rcscareh. f-mc- 
..ikes, and Vossibilmes. ASHE- ERIC Higher Education Report No. 4, Washington. 
. ,D.C.:- Clearinghouse. on -Higher Education, 1088; A-. Benderson. "Critical 
Thinking,' RXT'5, Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1084; R. Paul 
(ed.\ "Critical Thinking," Naiional Fomm, winter lOH'^. Baton Rouge, La. Honor 
Society of Phi K.ippa Phi, Louisiana Stale University Richard Pauls Cnficuf 
Thmkin\^: What Every Person Seeds foSit/ vivt* in a Rapidly Changing WorUi Santa 
Rosa, Cailif.: Foundation for Critical Thinking, 10<-)4. is a treasure trove of 
essays on the subjeci Cynthia Barnes (cd.), Cntiail Thmkmg: Ediuational Imper- 
ative, New Directions lor Community Colleges,. no. 77, San Francisco: Josscy- 
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Bass, 1992, and R. E. Young (ed.), Fostering Crilical Thinking, San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1980, provide helpful strategies on a wide range of matters from 
insiructiorx to assessment. Among other important works are J. Chaffee, Think- 
ing Critically, Boston: Houghlon-Mifllin, 1991 (a text); V R. Ruggiero, The Art 
of Thinking: A Guide to Crilical and Creatixx Thought, New York: Harper-Collins, 
1991; and Y R. Ruggiero, Teaching Thinking Across the Ciirriculum, New York: 
Harper and Row, 1988; S. Brookfield, Developing Critical Thinkers. San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass. 1987; and M. Lipman, Thinking inlzducation, Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1991. 



■ •Despite the current clash of moral theories — cognuivt- developmental, vinue - — - 

and value based, and feminist — some form of moral education appears to be - 

:i;_.:^_a^goaL of- virtually all general educaiion programs: As lieightened ethical coar___^:: 

~ - seiousness has become integral to education in the professions, health sciences,- 
engineering, and business curricula, texts increasingly incorporate discussions . 

, - ori-relevant moral dilemmas. ... ^ ... . : 

" '. Those v^ishing to explore the bases of moral psychology and philosophy' 
... shp-UW corisult^the; niany vvorks of Lawrence^ Kohlberg in cognitive moral _ -:~ 
developmeni. T. Likona, Education for Character: How Our Schools Can Teach 
Respect and Responsibility, New York: Bantam, W2, E. A. Wynne, "The Great 
Tradition in Education: Transmitting Moral Values," Educational Leadership', 
December 1985/Ianuar)' 1986, 43(4) p. 4-9; C. Hoff Somimers, "Ethics With- 
out Virtue," The Ameiican Scholar, summer 1984; and the books and articles of 
William-Bennett are-excellent on-character educai ion. ... 

For feminist ethics see C, Gilligan, In a Different Voice: Psychological The- 
ory and V^bmcns Development, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1982; and N. Noddings. Canng: A Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral Edu- 
cation, Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1984. A "how-uV* brief 
text with case studies by \'. R. Ruggiero, Thinking Cntically Alumt Ethical Issues, 
San Francisco: Mayfield, 1992, is a useful supplement to course texts, 

Internationai/Intercultural Education 

The terms "iniernationar* or '"global studies" most ollcn rclcr to the diversity ol' 
~~ political, economic, and cultural issues oiitside "thcT'nited Ftaies. For inforiiia- 
- - - tion on this, readers can siart with R. K. Greenfield (ed.). Developing interna- 

- tional Education -Programs^ New Direclionsfor Community Colleges, no. 70, San . ... 1 

Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 1990. It contains a wealth ol references and infomnalkm, 
not just on curriculum matters but also on other aspects of internationalizing 
the campus. For piotiles of campc': programs sec "Internationalizing the Cur- 
riculum," The Fonm^or International Education, March 1984, 6 (4V, and Beyond 
Borders: Projiks in Internationa^ Education, Washington. D.C.: Association of 
American Colleges and Universities. 1994. 
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The terms nhiliicuhuralism and especially diversity direci aueniion lo niul- 
tieihnic, racial, and gender issues wiihin ihe United States. Fifteen to twcniy 
years ago colleges mlkcd about introducing global dimensions into the cur- 
riculum. This has gained widespread acceptance among both four- and two- 
year colleges. Now the debate has shifted to whether diversity should be 
included in the general education curriculum. \Vc could find very few cases 
where community colleges have actually done this, and where they have, it has 
tended lo be an infusion effort. The leaders in introducing diversity into the 
curriculum are located in border states, such as California, Texas, Florida, and 
Washington, for obvious reiisons. Four-year colleges seem to be more aggres- 
sive in introducing diversity requirements than two-year colleges. 

The literature on diversity is vast. For a recent discussion relevant to gen- 
eral education see G. H. Ci.Tm\vcU and E. Stoddard. "Things Fall Together, " Lib- 
eral Eihuaiion. Fall 1 9*^)4, SO (,4V pp.. 40-51. For an examination of theoretical 
-and practical issues-in-muliicultural cuTrtcula xc B. Schmirz, Core Curnciduni 
trnd Ciduind Plundism: A Guide joyCcmpus P/c<ttnrr,s,_ Washington D;C.: Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, 1992. 

Mathematics, Science, Technology 

Most community colleges have established. standards of mathematical or quan- 
titative proficiency These usually entail I'aniiliarizaiion wiih concepts and meth- 
ods of data analysis aimed at enhancing graduates' competencies as citizens, 
workers, and problem solvers. A trend in .science education is to require both 
biological and physical science course work. In many ciMTimunity colleges 
lechnologicil -literacy l^ interpreted as compuicr liieracy: die ability to use a com- 
puter for word processing, data manipulation, and pn^blem solving and. increas- 
ingly, for becoming ' information literate." Where general education reform has 
provoketl innovatn e thinking, new course development in technological liter- 
acy has taken several forms: historical/topical stirvcys: science, lechnologv'. and 
society problems courses: and across the curriculum course integration. 

One of the nioM ambitious of liie survey tvpe is offered at Johnson County 
(.Kansas^ Community College which combine^ a historical oveniew with units 
on Fnergy and Soctoi\. Hlecironics and C'omputers, Transportation, Materials, 
and Assessment. Such courses present opportunities for collnhoiMiion among 
scientisi>. enj^ineers. philosophers, and social scicniiMs at communiiy colleges. 
With growing anxieties about economic compeiiiiveiiess together with a gaih- 
crmg ccMisensu? on worksite skills, such courses arc likcKno-mulriply 

Journals 

journals thai Icalurc general education issues include '/fu* JiUtr/ui/ <)/ CcMcrtil 
tJuuKion. fVnnssivania Stale University Press, University Park, Penn.; Pcr- 
s/Hvfivc.s. journal of (he Association of Cieneral and Liberal Studies. Columbus. 
Ohio; and / ihci\d f'diuinioih journal of the American Association of Colleges 
and Uiaivcrsities.AVashington, D.C 
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I" ol L'.u;--{n .-^I'.iilcni-. ^ >. u-'mc U.na 

Luitu.-I i 7ri aLA\.uLUiu.^OJi 

As>c>>mcni .M Mudcni ^k:ii«i ior hrurv 
- Tiai>!cr . \S^Frr\ SO 
Am-ui. a 

Uaiivi.I? 
Kutu--. t. . o«-> 
Bankovuh j 



Ben MCI I. W . 

iJrvi":J fl*»fi/i'r-s. Pii>fi.Vs iii /nti*rniiHi>Hvii tilu- 

idi.,)r. 100 
Bkkk Hawk (. v-iiuiVuiiH\ ollogc. I. \ 
lumcular n-^iu'.- ai, 10: PAt> I'M pt'oa-.<s 
ai. 7-S. ""li. iiL-fK-rai cdikaiioii 
piov;i aiii M . Ji-ii.-! i!x\l i-'^. cciioral oiiu- 
caiion au !v.-lo)^.o{, 3-7. -4oi'.orviiov.lr.ca- 

icaiP.oJ ai. o". 10 

LVxtM.LL.. \1.2.i\n. 52.S^.^l^ . . . 

_Bra\vc:. !-.. y5 . _ ^ 

UtiH-klk ld. S . 

l^!i>onu- t.cnini'aonv Coik-ije I, I i. 
.i>M."^>!!K'ni .ii. 1 ^-N: txir.kuiTk II- 
luri pro>ir.ini> ai. 1^. goiu-ral ^ Jn.ai h -i; 
a;, liisior. o:. i2. t;o:icia] cJuvanop. 
ivloriitau plan lor. 1 ^-H. iiypcsa! c>lu.- 
caVu^n ivlomi ai. r.uuv.-ir.k' rnr. 

■ L:,onctal i\iu».aui>n rctiuuvp.ionts ai. 
1 ^-18. !f^M)p.> Uarncti a:. i'-)-20 

ti'jDkov hill! t vvr.nuiniu I oili'jic IMK * 
! 2] 04 .is^c--^nu-iv. ai. >0-^1 c.p.cral 
education i:oal> 01. 22-2^. 28-2'-). i:cn- 
ii.i! i\iikauoti uiipk-moniaiion ai. 
2 W- . U cciVt'i al c Jii . .It ion" ivliUPA'-" 
nK-ni?^ ol. 2-4-2^. in>i!iiiM.sul s;«uU 
22 2i\ 2'. . Ic>:>0ii> learned ai. < 1 -.52 

lUllN R I , ^K' 

k aMk'un-in.!k \\. P ^ I 

^.ampu.s paniLip.Uion. !P inij^kniciuaik'.n 

pi.Kc.--. 8^ 
^. aiccr ^kill^. 2 V 2^' 

I. dt'.h^ :\ I i'n::nir.i I; ^.^/;^^. liiki 

.Mt'iiil / ciiu jfii'M uNoJdmcs''. '■W 
<.<iM-. t 8^». 0? 

.aidUci2_i-.9^.- - - 

( lunjV suuleiti .i»tnpL-t».iK\ m.'-^ 2"> 
C il!-t. ii>lnp. i^-lf^. 8*-!. oo 
. . CLviu cduvaiion. A '3- lO, t» L ixTcrciuv^ 
lor. 07 -wH 

/I'f ( r.u /'i/i(cii<;,'': ^iM.iiP ^^7 
i\k rinpi'Nf-ol I ilvial Uainni^. ilk 
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Cohen. A.M., 89, 95 
Coherence, 93 

Collaborauon, faculty. 55, 56, 63 

Collabonilive decision making. 25. 31 
College Composaion ami Commumcaiion, 98 
G>l/t;ijc English. 98 

College Level Academic Skills Tcsi U~IAST\ 

47 

Collins. C C.,89.95 

Conimiuce formaiion, 83-84, 86. 5lv aho 

General educauon refonn. implcmcma- 

uon processes 
Common Ixamm^, A: General Education at - 

Brixmc Commumty College. 1 4, 20 
Commumcaiion, campuswide. 14. 25-26. 

86 " ' 

Commit mcauon skills: assessmeni ot. 9, 
.n;„comp.cien_cie> ol. 18;_ydi'iin t'^iVi-... 
ronmcnial ihemc. 48; goals for, 58. 78, 
90; as ouicome:-9. 23: references for. 
98: rcquiremer.ls. 3. 4. 15. 24, 28. 36, 
37,46.-72,81 
Communiiy buildmg, 94 
ConiniuniLy studies, 24 
Conipetendes:'acr6ss-the - cunicu 1 uni pro- 
grams for, 38-39." 47-51; DACUM 
process and, 7-8, 9. defining of. 9 1-92: 
and general education requirements, 
14, 15-18. 26. 28-29, 35-38; siaie 
mandated, 71; for statewide general 
education program, 57, 58-62 
Core courses"; 1 4. 24-25\ 35-37'. 46-47, 
80-83,91 

CoiC Cunii [than and Cultural Pluniii'im A 
Ciihlc jor CrtMif>u< PMmhct-v (Schiniiz). 
100 

CornwclLG H.. iOO 

CriJiuW nnrifv'in^i;- Et/uauunuj/ /mperiUiw 

CBarnes), 99 
Cruiuif Thmldn^i; 7?h-iify. Rcst'iiftli. Pitit- 

liiCi, and Po<:Mhi/jnLS i,Kur(i?<;\ <J8 
dUual Thr.u 'ji;; What F.\cr\ Person NValA 

w >uni\\' in a Rapklh Chan^mj;^ Woild 

- -U?aul% 98-^0 * 

• DACUNt (Design A Cl'rriculuM .■ 7-8. 92 . 

- ~ 04, mainx chart ol, 9 — 

IVlic ictKie:*. learning. 1 ^ 

Pnclt'pin^ Cnfitiil niitiKYfv (BrookficldX 
99 , 

iGrccnIieldK 9O-100 



Developmental education. 35, 44-45, 46, 

51-52.80 
DiCroce. D. M., 67-75 

Diversity, in community college cam- 
puses, 35, 43-44, 93-94; references 
for, 100. See also Global studies: Multi- 
cultural education 

Drexel. K. O , 89, 95 

Earth literacy, 47-48 

Ecker.P.,33-4I 

liCOVERDU,49 

Edu,^aii(n loi Character How Our Schools 

Can Teach Roipcci and Responsibility 

a.ikona\ 99 
EduLdiioniil Lcadenhlp, 99 
English as a Second- Language (ESL) ■ 
.__.^_courses^, 44 -. ' ■ 

English courses, 15. Sec aiso Conimunica- 

iion skills ~ 
Environmental Dunensions in General 

Education (EDGE). 47-48 
Environmental studies, 47-48. 62 
Ethics educauon. 17, 23, 24. 28, 61, 90; . 

relerences for. 99 
Extraeurnculum, 18 

l-acuUy involvement. 12-13. 19.40,69, 
74. 84: m statewide reform. 55, 56. 63 

Fijth YearRepon, 69 

Florida, 43. See aho Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College 
. FOCUS. 98 
Folktales. 50 
Folsom. S.. 44, 52 

rcn^JM for in(t*nui(ioruil Etinrudiiri. 100 
Fosiering Cniital Ihmkmi^ CYoung), 99 
Funding: constraints in. 35; grants devcl- 

opmcni for. 69-70. of siatevvide reform 

program. 63 

Gaff. J G. 2 3. 32.89.91.92,93.95 
G.irvui. R , 44, 52 

— (;fm \vvvkIcuc»,91 

General Education in a Chflngmg Society 
(LOkeiibm McCabe). 89 ; - - — 

General Education Models Project, 89 - . 

ticneral education programs basic skills 
. developmeni in, 44-45, 46; benefits of. 
31-32. core and di«;inbuiion courses 
in. 24-25. 35-37, 46-47. 80-83, 91; 
course review in, 29, environmental 
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education in. 47-48; exiracurriculum 
and. 18. goals of. 22-24. 45-46. 52. 
56-57, 58-62. 69-70. 8P-00; grams 
dev*>iopmcnt for. 69-70; hisior>- of, 
, infused courses in, L4. 37, 91: 
iiiuiional goals of. 22, 77-78, mulii- 
media in, 48-49; outcomes for, defin- 
ing, 7-8, 9. 14: raiionaie for, 77-79: 
and resiruciuring, 74-75; and siaie 
mandates, 71-72; thet^es in. 47-52: 
transfer curricultim for. 56-63 Stvalso 
Requiremenis 

General education reform: adn.T? for, 10. 
19-20. 31-32. 40-41, 74-75. 85-87: 

..campus coniinunjcation ahoui. 14, 25- 
26, 38, 86; coherence tn. 93: commu- 
nity building in. 94; constraints on. 34- 

— -35,- dvvergeni-inierests- in, QOv exiemal— ' 
inOueuces on, 6. 7, 19. 27. 33-34; 71- 
72, 74, 80; facultv involvement in. 12- 

1 3. 19. 40. 55. 56. 63, 84: goals of, 92- 
- .94; infiplemeritaiion processes for, 13- 

14, 25-30, 31. 38-39, 45-47. 54-56, 
. 6,3-65 j33rB4; mnuemial projects of; 
89; anfluemial theorists of. 89-90. 91; 
institutional commiimeni to. 8, 10, 20; 
institutional context for, 67-69. 93; 
interna! influences on. 80; issues in, 10: 
in large colleges, 64; premises of, 
92-93; rationale for, 12-13. 45-47. ref- 
erences far. 97- 1 0^1; in small .colleges. 
64; statewide. 33-34. 53-65 

Gilllgan, C. 99 

-Global studies. 16. 23. 24-25. 29. 36; and 

compeiencici. 61; course siuciics lor. 

49-50, and diverse student body, 35. 

goals for. 61, 90. lefcrcnces lor. 99-100 
Cioitlieb-Robeiis, M., 48, 52 
Grams development, 69-70 
Greenfield, R. K,99-K;0 
Guba, E . 30. 32 

I lanard Commiticc. 12, 20, S*-). 95 

Heakh requlrcfiieniS. 1 7- 18; 24. '28-->9 

Higginboitom. G . 1-2. 89-'")5 
Higher Uducation (. ,oordmaiingt"ounnl. 27 
Hi^ha lidunitiotwind the Pmaiccol Ocmoc- 
taL\: A Pohtual Lduuilion Routin (.Murch 
land), ^)7 
Human relations skills. 24. 1^^ 
Human ilics studies. 3. 24-25, 4^. compe- 
tencies of. 60. environmental theme in. 



48, goals for, 60; grams for, 70; require- 
menis. 37. 46. 72 

Illinois. See Black Hawk Community Col- 
lege 

Illinois Board of Higher Education. 7 
Illinois Community College Board (ICCB). 

6 

In a DiJ/ercnl Voui'i P^\Lholo^\i.iil Theory 
and VVomcn's Dcvdopmcni vGilligan). 99 
Independcni studies programs, 50-51 
Individual: culti^'ating responsibility m. 

50-=il; .studies of. 24, 50 ' ' 

Inlusion. 14. 37. 91 . 92. Sec aho Across- 

thc-curriculum studies . 
Insiuuiional context, 67-69, 92 
Institutional involvement". 8. 10. 20. 45 

Tnsiuaiional'Fesearch-BC- — 

Integrated studies, 81— 82, 85 
Iniellectual skills. 79 
Inter-College Relations Commission. 80 

Jelferson Community College, 2: asbcss- 
meni at. 37-38. 39-40: con.siraints^pu, 
34-35: general education curriculum 
uf. 35-37; general education miplc- 
mentation at, 38-39; lessons learned at. 
40-41, requiremenis at, 35-37: and 
state community college system. 33-34. 
92 

Johnson. B. l..,89,95 
Johnson County Community College. 100 
joumil of CffncmJ EduccUiou. 101 
- journals,- 101 

Kcniucky, community ^.olleges m. 33-34. 

.Sff tifsu Jefferson Community College 
Knowledge compeienacs. 79 
Kohlberg, L... 99 
KiirIi.sv.,J..98 

Lappo.F M ,<37 

Leadership, m reform movemeni. 54-55 

— Lcaming- commumnc5.-8 1 -82 

levincA. 12.20.22. 32.8^J.95 
Levin, T,, 43-52^ . . 
Lihcral EducfitioTr. 97. 100. 101 
hie Lab. 50-51 

Lifelong learning as geneial ediKaiion 

goal. 22. 45. outcomes a>sessment t^l. 
likona. T .9Q 
Lillis,>.. 3-10 
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Lincoln, Y.. 30, 32 
l.ipn^an. M.. 

1.0^ \\cdano-> Colltxv The EduKOtion Plan. 
12,20 

LukcnhilL J. D.. 12. 20, 22. -tTv 52, 

McCibc. R. n . 12. 20, 22, 32. -f^, 52. vSs), 

MLCkMincy, K. N5., ^0. 32 
NUiiun. D R . UIO 

N!ai.>ai:busL*ii^ .v«' Bunkor Hil! C.oninui- 

^ niiyCoHcgc ' 

Maihcmjuc-s, 4. 17. 2>^. l omjxioncic-^ 
».|L yj, i^oalb loi , 59. ^0, relcivnccs i'or. 
100. ictjUMvnioniv U. 72 

Nu'iifuncorGrnriid Ei/utVini^n'. The I'Nfillrr^. 

Miami-lXuio Cotnnuinny Colli-'oc. 2. 12. ~ 
dciuoi;rapliK.< ol. 43--}-^. cicvciop- 
mcnial i-tiiicaiiiui ai, 44-45. iicncral 
cducaLiuLi-proiiiam ai\\\"oli:iUui cam- 
pu<>. 47-52: gviivcral oducaiion puv 
graiu leronn ai,; 43t47. icquirciiK-ni^ 
01,40-47 ' . 

MiUcr. L, I-., 22-2:1. 12.8''). 

Miniiooia c.oinniiuiuy CaiiIcj;^-^, 2. 

53- 54: i^cncral eduLanon ivloriii in. 

54- 50. 04, iran.'-fci curiKuluJU prograiv. 

01. 5(v-h^ ,Siv itlso Miniii'MiM Tran^irr 
. uurnculunr . . 

MiniKSota Mali* (■ollc"i:e> antl l'n!ver>iiic>, 

Mmnciou Tiaiulcr Curnculuin, 54, cuiii- 
pciOiKio'^ in. 57. dc^ii^n o\, 3n 

louo'^ lirliind. 5-f-5t\ lor!nal> l«ir. >7 

02, ^Oni\> iow >7. 58-o2, imj^kuKriia- 
uon planniMi; lor, OVM. 05. pruuipK *. 
ol. lauonalc Kt. 57 

Mi>nttlair Smu- I nivcisn\ InMiunc Iim- 

C.nikal Ihinkinj;. "-'S 
\Umiw. K . 44. '.2 
\lorsi-. s VV .')7 

MirlTTculTTirai TdncanoiTT^rhvor^-h "^^^It" 

Cilukil '^Uulu> 

Atiiinmcciia, 4«-W ■ 

M'jithland. H ^»7 

NaiuMKil Ijiilowiuoui lor the !iiunaniik'> 

..\1 IP. 0 



Natural sciences. 4, 17, 23, 25. 2s): conipc- 
k'ncies within, 59, goals for. 5S): refer- 
eiKes for, 100; roqunvmenib. ^7,40, 72 

N'cw En<;land .Association of Schools and 
Colleges L\tA>C>, 27 

NVu i .'/(• fi'i ihc CoMc\;c C7iirnailiim i.OalP, 

N'cw York. .Stc Brooiuc Cuir.inunuy Col- 
lege 

W Limii'^ k> Leaf nt?i\; vBoihin>. 47 
Ni>dding>. N.. 
Noniraduional Model. "^7 
N'on-\\c?tern <;uidic> 4 .Src cikn Global 

studies; Muhiculiural education 
Nonb Ci^nifal/Vssociaiion iNC'\>. 0. 7 
>N.>ri!i\\ei.i /VsMHi.uion ol vhools.md Col- 

lece-^ iNA^C*, f^O 

.afvoi »v X-'-l! Q ~ — . : — 

I Ukion Cruical Lsicracx IVoiolI. "^-S 
(.■^pcn Collei;e. 50-51 

Ouicomcs. a:»sci.-snicLn oL . 9, 18-Js),., 
"^7- VS. 85. 8(v delimnjiol. 7-8, 14, 73. 
7^; 79, 1-5^3 5cc tUit* A^^C5<mem:-J: 
C» M 1 1 pe I c n V 1 e s ; Kec| u t re n le n t < 

Ownersluj). (acuity. 74 

l\idion. L 1 4 ^-=»2 
Pascaivlla. 1'. l.,SU.^>? 
I\uil, R •.)8-0g 
PcrkiLis. D..lC.Cn-7j 
Pt'fs|n-ifi\t-.s. 101 

Phvsi^ al eilueaiion'. 8 1 5er aho Wellncs? 
skilU . 

Piednioni Viriiinia Cosinnnnns College 
<.P\CCV 2. 07. 08. '^U; a^^e^^nieni at, 
7W74. diMrilnuion dciiree icquire- 
incnis at 72. jicncrai education pio- 
L;r:1Il^ goal> ol. 0<''-70. 92. i;rani^ 
ile\clopnutu ai. {^9-70. iii^inmiotial 
conu'Ni lor. h7-o9. U-smmis learned ai. 
7-^-75. ^taie ^1landa^e^ and. 71-72 

l\'^itioji papei*«. O'-J-70 
-pratre: k . — - 

Pmn-. i o\i f\ii!i:d.ilio5i-> lot (.letiejul 

i'ci\uation.'^>2 03. 04. OT 

P-^) ciroloirr. 50. "2 .See tik'T "Uncial •^lenrr^" 

iOuai!t:laPvc -^kilU. 4. ".8. ^-l. .se.' iiNt* 

Mathcni.iiio 

Oh.^' I.'' (. i>n:iyri] / r iii Hi'i.c .\ i.l'over. 

1 evuk-^ 12. 80 
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Quiroga/M-,44, 52 

Remedial cducalion. 3*^. 44-45. M\ 
51-52,80 

Renew inv; G > it CiU\h \'.\ Pi . i Mji: L olU'-y 
V Morse 1. •■>7 

Conitniilix\ 12. 20. S^) 
Rc^.^lu^cnu"lu^. ol acciechiHii: lxxlle:^, c\ 7. 
2*1- H^. SO "-H, in bask- >lol!>. 4i\ m 
ruizcn5:hin. :p. {.•oinmuniL.iiion - 

skiiK -i. 1^. 2 K 2K. ".e. ^7. 46. 72. 
Hi. ^0!C. 24. 4D-47. 7^, i<0-t^i. 8(\ 

civdiL 4-\ 7, i:. 24-:s. :7-:s-. dj>- 

inhuiion/24-2S 28-20. 4(>-47. 71- 
~ r . 72: .Hueg:rcnetiv-ta.l-^?i2; icarriAnc-comac:^-^ 
loiu jc^. Kisci! on. ..14. Pi-lS. 2d. 28- 
19. 35-38- m niatlicnuiu )(\ ^7. 72. 
in natural sciences. 3". 46. 72. in >o«.i.d 
. ' sciences. 46, 7.2. MaLc-nuiKlaicd. 71-. 

72. in lechnoloi^- 5kili>. ^6. 37; iransler 
. Llcgivc.j62. voeauoi-tai Jegive, J^2— ^ > 
,Rt:>|)onsivc nsse.ssnicni ntoiiel 30- U 
Rcsiriii luiiiii;. 74-75 

Romano. R M . 1-2. i 1-20 
Rosenwa'^'^et . M h . 77--S7 
Rut:^ien>. \' Is . 

>ehiiniz, B . 100 

>hoivline ComniuuiU Coliece-^2. 77. "JI. 
ai^sbnicni Jl. S4-85. ^cnrral educniion 
pioi;rani of, dt.-M ;ibi\l. 80-^^5. i^jneial 
cdiuaiion progani oi. uilluonee- on. 
7g.-80 ^..Micial cducati'>n pivjirani ol. 
raliona'ic lor. 77-70. i;nplenuMuaiion 
protC'''' ai. S W84. K*<.sons IcarnirJ at. 
8=»-87 

.SlioPi liMi' I i>p)]mu(M(\ C oJlt'Ci "* i< 
(ti-Mt / (/((icifu'H 0»'t' t*uirMiIi('M. 77- 

70. .s7 

-sniiliek M M ;21-3e ---- - - - 

Sovial environnuMU. 4^. -47 . 4S 
Voiial funliioiiin}; 70 
* Social ^CJCi icr?: 4 . 1 5- 1 C\ 4^- -^0: rrni pc- 
leneie^i o!. ^0 v;oal-> lor. (V laj iiie 
nK•nl^ 4o, ."2 
HMnnu"i>. II.. oo 

SMvoma Mate I ni»ei>H\ t cnie; \o\ Cnu- 
eal Thinkink: and Moral t iiiiqae. oj< 



Slake. 30 

Standardized leMint;. 10. 47. 80 
Stanley, L. C 08 

Suue Council of I lighcr Edueaiion at Pied- 
mont College. 70 

State mandates. 71-72 See uIm) Aeeredua- 
tion iCv^Lnrenienis 

Statewide reform, in KeiuneUy. 53-34. in 
MiniiCbOla. 

Stoddard. L: . 100 

.s'fr.^Mi; Dt7>iiMiUv. f\iri}t.i;\ifor\ Piiiiiks j»>r 

cJ Xi vv.Av^i' t.BarberV 07 
Siudeiu developiiiein . 41 

" RuggieroV o«.j 

rei.hnkal co!lei;e!-.. 34 
-Vrrhnology ?lo-lk.- 17. 23,"2*\ O0-. leTei- 
enees ior.' 100: rcqiiircmeni^ lot. 3(\'37 

rerenzmi. L. 'l..02.Ufi 

Thinhr.^ CnihuUy i,Chailee\ 00 

T(iin/vNM< Cmsi\ii!/\ A\\*ui Llhhul isstk'^ 
tRuggicroV 00 

TfnrJiiii^i in Edu^aihj}) <.Li.pnian o>) 

lhinkini;?kilU- a>scs>meni ol.o. lo. 17. 
trmeal. 10-17. 23, 28. 58. 74. OB-OO-. 
development ol. Tl-"j2. ^lobai/t K^ss- 
atltural. 1<\ 4<->-'S0. i;oaU for. 00. lelei- 
eneL.s lor. O8~00 

Iradmonal Model. "^7. o4 

Tlan^^er eurrieulum. 7. 27. 30. 34. hi^b^K 

' "3 80: a5>e5''-ing >iudem .Khievemeni 
in' 8")- dei;ree reqUl!emenl^ ol. 82 Vr 
((rM» Mmne.-oia lran>ler Currkulum 

Uul Kuiler. 74 

[ "/u/eii^ftJt/itii!i' l.xpciktUi. 20 

Universiiy ol KentiiJv\ i onnmuiity C ol- 

■ lege system. 3i. 36. 4! 

I ni\eisit\ oiAii*;in!a. 0^^-60 

I* S Department of Comnu-ite. 4 3. 'M 

I lopian model. "^7. o2 

\'aliie> eiilun^cnicnt. 2 3. 28, 

\ itgiiuj Sit riodninm t omnuimircol- 

lege - - 

\irj;iiiia coniinuniiy tollcr.e sv«,icm 

A'c.Csi. "1-72. 7"^ 
\outtional goal.-.. 12. 22. 2^. 20. and 

deuroe rcmnu iiu nt-.. S2 -8 3 nuegraiion 

ol. 20-30. 83. 
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VVangcn,N. R.. 53-65 

Washington state. Sec Shoreline Commu- • 

niiy College 
Watson-Glazer test, 17 
Wellness skills, 17-18; 24. 2^-29. 81 
VV'iitin^ Acro^^ the Ciirriailum in Community 

G-»/It'^ti (Stanley, Ambron). 98 
Wynne. E. A.. 9^ 



Young. R E , 90 
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Th is volume of .Vew Directions for Community Colleges presents eight 
different general education models from colleges across the United 
States. It is designed to be a practical guide and reference for those 
seeking to reexamine or restructure their programs. Each contributor 
was asked to provide the following: brief descriptions of each college, 
including its internal and environmental constraints: a description of the 
general education program, its aims and evolution: -i discussion of the 
implementation and assessment problems; and, finally, a reflective 
appraisal on lessons learned. 




